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GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF DESIGN, 
Somerset House. June 10, 1841. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the 
Probationary Class open to Candidates for the Six 
Bshibitions of 30. a year each, founded for the Education of 
eachers in Branch Schools of Design, will be commenced on 
heist of August next, and not on the lst of November, as formerly 


out testimonials of Candidates, and opecimnons ¢ s their work, 
ust be sent here on or before the. er ot Jul; 
M DYCE /CE, Director. 


OTANICAL SOCIETY OF LON DON.— 
The HERBARIUM of the Society may be inspected by 
Members on ondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, between 10 
and 40’clock, ond @ nthe Friday Evenings from 7 to 10 o'clock. 
20, Bedford-street, Doveet-ene en, 
23rd June, 1841. 





By ari ofthe Council, 
GER, Curator. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 


OF SCIENCE. 
te ELEVENTH MEETING of the BRITISH 

ON roe THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 
will - Sart in n PLY MO OTH, ng -  Smnaeay Saly 28, 
mi, and conel uding on a rey 4 

HN TA R, F.R. Genent Treasurer. 

JAMES TATES F.R.S. Secretary to the Council. 

_London, April 26, 1841. 


% CONSULTING CIVIL ENGINEER will 

0 assist Practical Men, Public Bodies, and 

Private be aie edusis, with his Advice and Mathematical De- 

monstrations, Plans =s Consgrestion, and Reports, for Hydraulic 

Wor! ig an rations in the 
rarious departments of “Constructive Mechanics and Civil 

.— Address (post paid) to D. J., Chapter Coffee House, 

fornoster-Tow. 


T° the LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 
INeTT TU TIONS of GREAT BRITAIN. FRENCH 
LITERATURE.—The GENERAL SYLLABUS of LECTURES 

atthe Russell, Islington, and other Literary and Scien- 

lastitutions, from 1832 to 1841, by Sengege | N. LANeees. 
may be bed eral with terms, at Mess 's, Soho- 
ey and of M. Lambert, No. 8, Molesworth-place, Kentish 


LASSICAL EDUCATION.—A Master of Arts, 
who is quapind, to refer to a hi “ d e at the University 
of Oxford. and who is_ residing in t ponsantest part of the 
ives INSTRUCT ION CLASSICS and 
MATHEMATI preparatory to the P able Schools or the 
Universities. References mnexcoptionable. —Apply to M. A., 
2, Sussex-place, Regent's Park. 


OETHE, FICHTE, HEGEL.—A GrapuaTE 

f the University of _— Welmen, bus now writing for 

the English press. has a few hours disen , which he wishes 
to devote to GIVING LESSONS IN ie GERMAN LAN- 
GUAGE OR LiTeRaTo RE, Communications, addressed to 




















D.L., at i Rivingtons’, Booksellers. Waterioo-place, and 
St. Paul's Churchyard, will be duly attended = at which houses 
also cards of the Advertiser are to be obtained 





BRUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, TOTTENHAM, 
RUCE CASTLE is rather more than five miles 
from leaden, and is about a quarter of a mile west of the 
road to Hertford. It stands in a park containing nearty 
twenty acres a —~ and the surrounding country is open 
salubrious. A description of Bruce Castle will be found i in ‘the 
‘Beauties of England and Wales,’ and in Lyson’s ‘Environs of 
London.’ 


In addition to the conductors there are five resident teachers, 
one of whom is a native of France. With their assistance the 
conductors carry on a regular course of daily instruction in the 
studies necessary for enabling a young man, immediately on 
leaving school, to enter one of the Universities, to engage in 
ee or ppm. or to adopt the rand or Naval 

ession 

Much peel & eans of a 

oe Private Readiness in n sbieh the he pupils are induced to 
res, too, are red on various 
branche es —— Philoso; 

ia their plans of aaeeiel tana lustrustion. the + 
have addressed themselves as far as le to the religi 

iples, reasoning powers, and go 





feelings of their pupils. 


e grounds of every school regulation, and of all formyle 
employed in the studies of the pupils; are fully explained, and 
at all times the pupils are encouraged 'y for inférmation 


Tespecting every thi 


which isnot perfectly ein clear to their minds. 
ng ¢ on the pa id 


> referred to, and others connected with 





. d in rendering the acquisition 
af knowledge, to a conteln ——-, what, with unlimited means 
and under perfect arrangements, it wont be entirely, namely, 
asource of continued pleasure to the sc 

In developing the same principles also, they have been enabled 
to ey Nn a great extent, e bors th artificial sopente and punish- 
ry 





ments, e business act 
1 government. rporal punishments they “entirely dis- 
card; and with rare exceptions they Pehey bate found that by treat- 
a boy as a reasonable ssed of good natural feel- 
ing, it is quite practicable to Lr upright conduct, a gentle- 
manly demeanour, a e, pee an anxiety to avoid 


esire to oblig 
tie infliction of pain, either moral or physi 
early formation of habits of in Sonny, panctuality. and 
ience, the cultivation of a love of know the elevation 
of the moral feelin s, and the general deve elopement. of the 
Mental and physical powers, the conductors di 
strenuous efforts, being convinced by long experience that, beside 
the direct benefits thereby conferred upon their pupils, it is by 
such means alone that they can hope to lay a sure foundation 
for solid acquisition. 
int fall exposition of the views of the conductors will be found 
& work entitled ‘Public Education.’ A concise view of the 
is given in a small pamphlet, entitled “Sketch of 
of Education in practice at Brace Castle, Totten- 
' (Charles Knight, London, 1837.) 
al Information respecting the charges and othe matters of de- 
ii may be obtained by application at Bruce Castle. 
ere is also a Preparatory School for boys between the ages 
r wy Bins. | L- ~—t of which are onder female superin- 
= ie pla n being, with some 
te Feral y adopted ip in infant schools. 
acation will terminate with Tuesday, July 27th. 





ication, 








IRMINGHAM and EDGBASTON . PRO- 
wipat_ohn Sool L.D. of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Prin spend Master htev. Ee Alingworth, B.A. of Clare Hall, 


Cambridge 
Com al Mast er— Mr, F. S. Ribbans, F.S.A. 

French Master Mons, Albites, M.A. of the University of Paris. 
Assistant Masters—Mr. Ribbans, jun. of stay College, Dublin ; 
Mr. Atkinson; Mr. Pot 

Drawing “3 taught by the Sonneries Master; 
Singing by Mr. T. Munden; and Dancing by Mr. Parker. 

This Institution has been established by a body of Fropeiaters, 
in order to provide for their Sons a School in which the advan- 
tages of a Classical and a Commercial Education should be 
combined, and from which the objectionable, and degrading 
system of corpora ould 

The Shares are 20/. ~ and may still be had of the Com- 
mittee, and one pupil can be nominated in respect of each 
share. Persons not proprietors must procure a Proprietor’s 
nomination. 

e charge for each Pupil is 15/. per annum, for instruction in 
all the usual branches of a Commercial Education, together 
with Greek, Latin, Mathematics, French, Drawing, Singing, and 
Donel ; including Stationery and Drawing Materials, but not 
printe 

Pupils may Gao at the School (five days per week), on pay- 


ment oe 6l. r Ber a um. 

‘The Re Hlingworth and Mr. F. B. Ribbans receive Pupils 
of the Schoo! l as Boarders: Mr. Sing worth at 45/. per annum 
pd Boys above  ouaies years of age, and 40/. for Boys under that 

and Mr. Ribbans at 40 guineas per annum for ye above 
tmelve ve youre ot of age. gn 3 guineas for Boys under that ag 
JOOL will be REOPEN =D after the Midsummer 
Vacetion on MONDAY, the 26th of J aly, 

Every information may obtai 

Honorary Secretary, Bennett’ 2 uP Birm 
J.C, RLOW, Honesary Secretary. 
Committee Room, Ragbaston June 17, 1841. 


BOARD AND EDUCATION. 
HE REV. J. BRODIE has at present accom- 


modation for one or two additional Boarders. The young 
Gentlemen under his care receive instruction in the various 
departments of Natural Science, as well as in Latin, French, 
Mathematics, and the ae ngenehes of education usually 
taught in Schools. Parents e upon the utmost atten- 
n being paid not only to their heath and general education, 
but. to their manners an somgious instruction. 
Monimail, by Cupar, Fife 





ae ae spotieetion to the 











A, Cc 
HE ALPHABET EXPLAINED; or, the 
SCIENCE of ARTICULATE SOUNDS described, illus- 
trated, and viewed in Connexion see the be Origin and History of 
ations. By the Rev. J. 
Minister at Mootneil. 

Edinburgh: J. Johnstone. London: J. Nisbet & Co. 
“ Mr. Brodie has in our opinion discovered the true principle 
ap ought to regulate all philological researches... 


Just published, 
And forwarded by post, gratis, to any part of the Kingdom, 
THE THIKD PART OF A SELECT CATALOGUE OF 
UPERIOR SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 
being a gtioe of of ithe rie lbaslected and choice Stock of 
J. DOWDI ING. 8 ER, 82, NEWC JATE-STRE ET, 
wie pono AL ‘prices affixed. 

*,* The superiorit of the Books in this Collection, together 
with their extreme cheapness, afford an unusually favourable 
opportunity to purchasers of making their selections upon the 
most profitable terms. 


CHOICE AND CHEAP BOOKS. 
O. XXII. of Joun RussEvt Surru’s ‘OLD 
BOOK CIRCULAR’ is published this day, contai 
1300 Articles on Old Poetry and. Ballads, Architeriuse aed the 
Fine Arts, County History and Topography, Natural History. 
Numismatics, Heraldry, Philology, Publications of Learne 
Societies and Miscellaneous Literature.—Gratis on ai lication, 
or gent by pest on receipt of four penny stamps to frank it. 
No. 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 


Umer BANK of AUSTRALIA, London 
Office, 33, Old Broad-ctrest. 


rec 
George Fife Angas, Esq. Benj amin E. Lindo, 
Robert Brooks, Esq Chas. E feu, 
Jobn William uekie, Esq. 
James John Cummins, Esq. 
Robt.Gardner,Esq. Manchester 
John Gore, Esq. 


George Catr Gigny, Bo Esq. 











James Bogle Smith, 
‘an — a Ruddell Tedd. 
rw 


| ‘Tein » Gare, Esq. 
s John Cummins, Esq. 

Sinitinns Mlaaaea: Glyn, Halifax. Mills & Co. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Bartlett & Beddome 
Secretary—Samuel poo thy Esq. 

Colonial Inspector John Cunningham "Maclaren, . 

The Directors of this Bank GRANT LETTERS of CREDIT, 
which are not transferable, or Bills at thirty days’ sight on their 

Branches at 
SYDNEY LAUNCES TOR, 
BATHURST aid 
Pusan RT TOWN ELBOURNE, PORT PHILIP. 
nd also negotiate approved Bills on the Colonies at thirt; 
sixty, and ninety days sent t, the terms for which may be os: 
tained at their Office. Bills at thirty days’ sight and Letters of 


Credit on New Zealand ot pee. 
Bills on the Australian Colonies transmitted for collection at 
By order of the 


the usual charge. Boa 
2 SAMUEL JACKSON, Secretary. 
ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 


for Mutual Assurance on Lives, Badompents, ( and An- 
nuities, 13, Nicholas Lane, King William-street, Londo: 

Jembers whose premiums become due on the Ist Suiy next, 
are hereby informed that the some must be within 30 Gage 
Srom that time. EPH MAR: SH. Secreta: 

26th June, isl. 














oy recommending this ve learned and ingenious treatise to 
all who can value such studies. "= Presb; byterian Review. 





“ An elaborate ep noid of the 
_ vA profound and interesting work.’ Christian Herald. 
je work i is alike table to the learning and ingenuity of 

its. author. "— Scotti fa dian 


y the same Author, 
The Self- taught E Cottager or, Memoir of Annie 
Macdonald. 2nd editi 
Edinburgh : W. Oly iphant. London: J, Nisbet & Co. 
“ An interesting history of one who was. distinguished by sin- 
cere, guatiected piety, and a close walk with God.”"—Christian 


DINBURGH REVIEW, No. 148.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS and Bitis intended for insertion in 
the Edinburgh Review, No. 148, must be sent to the Publishers” 
on or before Wednesday, June 30th. 
39, Paternoster-row. 


LECEROT YES. —The most unique specimens 


of pa rn Gems, Medals, &c., prepared for 
this use ng process, may be obtained at J. 
SAYRE SS Engraver. 42, Fleet-street, three doors East from the 
Temple. a hese prepared Moulds 
Ancient and Modern Art may be transferred (at a small ex- 
pense) to the cabinets of the curious. A bare examination of the 
collection cannot fail to give pleasure to the connoisseur. 








eau be forwarded to all parts 
a post-office money order. 
N.B. A Book .on‘: Electrotype © Manipulation, | 
deporting the latest improvements in this branch of science, 
price ls. 


of the country, upon the receipt of | 








Sale by Auction. 
SOUTHGATES ROOMS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHG SON, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street, on THURSDAY, July'1, and 2 following days, 

VALUABLE LAW LIBRARY of a 
poqicrros. removed from the Country; including 
Petersdorff ent, vols, 1 to6—Reports in the various 
rts, by §: Lord Raymond, Burrow, Cowper, 
raford: and East, East, Maule and Selwyn. Barnewall and 
\derson, Baryowsll and Adolphus, Chitty, Dowling and Ryland, 
Manning and R nquet and uller, Teanteo, Has- 





ham, Starkie, Carrinaten and | — = Williams, 
Atkyns, Eden, Brown, Vesey, un., Veoey. and 
Beames, Cooper, Merivale, Swanston, Pidm and Walker, Jacob, 
Turner and Russell, Russell, Russell apa Mylne, Tamlyn, 
Maddock, Simons and Stuart, “1 Cromigion and Jervis, 
Crompton and Meeson, Deacon and ceity,. Hageera. Philli- | 
more, Addams, &c. &c.—Together with a CTION of | 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS; among whic’ , will be found, 


Fuller's Wortbies, by Le ay 2 vols. « aif Evelyn’ s Sylva and 
Ter. by Hunters, 2 vols. calf—Memoirs of Evelyn, 2 vols. calf | 
= burgh Review. from the commencement to 1832—Quar- 
terly Review from the commencement to 1840—Jones's Works, | 
12 vols. calf—Bampton re Sermons, to 1825, calfgilt, &c. &c. 

ay be viewed, and Catalogues h had. 





a? ie ap! aqromenetas tions Ca may | on Property iand larse 
on small Co! ns Oo} ks, Prin’ Co» promptly disposed o 
by Public Competition, — 


ugias, | 





the finest specimens of | 


The o prepared peoakio, Wax Impressions, Plaster Casts, &c., | 





OUNTY FIRE OFFICE,and PROVIDENT 
LIFE OFFICE, 50 Regent-street. Eeteblished 1806, 
Capital, a ‘Million seins and upward: 
President—The Right 1 an » EARL GREY. 


Tr 
His Grace the Duke of Rutland. Sir Frederick A. Roe, Bart. 
‘The Marquis of Northampton. | Sir R. D. Kin , Bart. 
The Right Hon. Lord King. 


© hi Han Lord Northwick. | George Preze, Hee MP. 
on. Lo; orthwic seorge Pryme, 5 
Sin W. E. Cat mg John G. eoth, Esa. 


Sir John, Oates Bar’ J. E. Conant, Esq. 

Th UNTY is "the only Fire Office which bus constantly 
made be a to its Members, and for a long series of years 
These returns have varied from 10 to 25 per cent.,and have 
amounted to upwards of 100, 

in the Life Oilice, nearly the whole of the profits are divided 
among the parties insured. ‘heir effect may be judged of from 
a Policy taken out by His late A aed on his own life for 3,0v0/. , 
which additions increased to 3. 

Upwards of Thirt Insurance Offices having broken up within 
a few years, and about fifty new ones having been projected 
within the last two or three years, it may be necessary to ob- 
serve, that all the substantial advantages promised by such new 
Offices have been long realized under the plans and management 
of the Provident yy Office. 

J. A. BEAUMONT, Esq., Managing Director. 
HE 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 37, Old Jewry. Established in the year 1834. 
By Deed enrolled i i the High Court of Chancery 
Directors—James Burchell, Esq. jonathan Hayne, _ 
John Clayton, Esq. alentine Knight, Esq. 
Solomon — * ‘sq. bs olonel Robinson. 
John Cole, Samuel Wm. Rowsell, Esq. 
Richard Godson, Esq. M. Folliott Scott Stokes, Esq. 
Capt, f Sir A. P. Green, it. N. | James Whiskin, Esq. 
k.C. Henry Thomas Windsor, Esq. 
Wn. Chapman Harnett, Esq. 


ry—Peter Hardy, Esq. F.R.S. 

The Directors are anxious to draw attention to the following 
advantages presented by this Institution ; 

An Annual Division of the Profits of the Society amongst all 
those policies on which two premiums have been paid, on the 
principle of adding to each policy a sum exactly proportionate 
to the amount individually contributed. 

The amount of the bonus which the Society declared on the 
ist of Dec ae, 1840, was On an average about 17/. per cent. on 
the premiums 

The privilege Necoerded to every member of personally at- 
tending and voting at all the general mectings of the Society. 
This secures to each insurer the opportunity of judging for him- 
self at any time of the condition of the Society. 

A freedom from individual pony’ OF contribute, under an 
circumstances, in the shape of calls, the liability of the insurers 
being positively limited by the deed of settlement to the existing 
funds of the Institution. 

Since the Society has been established it has realized, by the 
| steady accumulation of its premiums, a real capital, invested 
wholly in Government and freehold securities, sufficient to 
guarantee the due payment of every claim, and to realize all the 
advantages originally promised to the insurer. 

The tables of rates, which present a variety of modes of 
assuring life suited to the different circumstances of individuals, 
and the rules and reuviations of the Society, may be obtained 


b ti tt 4 
7 application Border," PETER HARDY, Actuary. 
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FUTURE AND EXISTING CHILDREN. 
AMILY ENDOWMENT SOCIETY, LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNU rT OFFICE, No. 12, Chatham- 
place, Feocntviass London. Cogn 
e Alfred Muskett, Esq. M. P. Chairman, 
utterworth Bayley, Esq. Deputy Chairma 
i man, by paying a year ly premium, ora single sum, 
g according to the age of his wife, may secure to each 
i" Suture Children, however numerous, a specific sum on 
Sttaining any given age. 
ExaMPLE.—Wife aged 21....8/. 11s. 6d. Annual Premium for 
ears, or 134/. ls. 8d. peid = one sum, will entitle each 
Guia attaining 21 years of age to 100/. 
Life Assurance and Annuities “effected on advantageous terms. 
The usual commission to Solicitors. 


COTTISH UNION INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. Instituted in et incorporated by Royal 


arter. 
Charles Belfour, 4; 
J. Deans Campbell, Esq. 
W. Fane De alis, Esq. 
J. Gordon Duff, Esq. 
Robert Murray, Esq. 


R. Oliverson, Esq. 
Sutherland Mackenzie, Esq. Manager. 

MODERATE. RAT ES both for Fire and Life Assurance, liberal 
Conditions and uaquestionable Security are the distinguishing 
features of this Corporatio 

Special Risks yoasenaity rrated. 

Tables of Rates, and every information, may be had of the 
Secretary, at the Chief London Office, No. 449, West Strand ; or 
at Lo City Branch Office, No. 78, Kins ¥ 4 itham- street, Mansion 


MITH, Secretary. 
oWScottish Union Office, 
No. 449, West Strand, London. 


LOBE INSURANCE, 


Paci MAttand CornuiLit, Lonpon. 





James Gooden, Esq. 
John Kingston, Esq. 
Divie Robertson, Esq. 





Established 1803. Directors 
erwerd Goldsmid, ea. Chairman. 
Tite, Esq. F.R.S. Deputy Chairman, 
Henry Alexander, Esq.” Boyd Miller, Esq. 
7 an Birch, Esq. Shettield Neave, fea. 


J.S. Brownrigg, Esq. M.P. 
Jonathan C hapman, Esq. 
Thomas Cones, © Esq. 

F* ce Combe, E . 
. Freshfield, sq. M.P. 

LAL Carr Glyn, Esq. 

Isaac L. Goldsmid, Esq. F,R.S. 
Robert Hawthorn, Esq. 
John Hodgson, Esq. 

in G. Wi 


njami nd 
For FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE, and ANNUITIES, and the 
PURCHASE of REVERSIONS and LIFE CONTINGENCIES. 
A PITAL ONE: MILLION STERLIN 


Fowler Newsam, E 

William Phillimore, 2 iq. 

Wm. H.C. Plowden, Esq. 

John Poynder, Esq. 

Robert Saunders, Esq. 

Emanuel Silva 

Walter G, *Stirl ng Bart. 
Thompson, Esq. Ald. M.P. 

briward yess, Esq. 


NG. 

The whale; wid up and invested, and entirely independent of 
the amount of premiums received : thereby affording to persons 
Assured an immediate available fund for the payment of the 
most extensive losses, without liability of partnership, an 
free from uncertainty as to the result of their engagements— 
which the Directors consider to be highly important to those 
who effect Insurances in the capacity of ‘Trustees, or otherwise 
in the performance of a specific trust or duty. 

Insurances may be effected with this Company to the extent 
of 10,000/. on a single life, if approved. 

June, 1341. (By Order of the Board,) 

JOHN C HARE ES DENHAM, Secretary. 

Rates and Conditions of Fire and_Life Insurance, or other in- 
formation, may be obtained at the Offices in London, and of the 
Company's Agents in the Country ; and where Agents are not 
appointed, persons in active life, and desirous of the appoint- 
ment, may apply to the Secretary. 

Fire rar ies due at Midsummer must be paid on or before the 
9th day of July. 


REEMASON® and GENERAL LIFE 

URANCE, LOAN ANNU ITY, and REVERSIONARY 

INTERES” T COMPA) vo. 11, W aterloo-place, Pall Mall, 
ndon. Capital 500, 0002. in 25,000 Shares of 20/. each. 


The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Sc ba. ton 
The Rt. Hos, the Earl of Mexborough, B: ra Si" ‘West Riding of 


Yorkshir 
The Rt. Hon. "the Earl of Leicester, P.G.M. of Norfolk. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Viscount Dungannon. 
The Rt. ton. Lord Viscount Combermere, G.C.B. P.G.M. of 


Cheshir 
The Rt. Hon, *Leed Reay. 
The Rt. Hon, Lord Saltoun 
Sir Frederick G. Fowke, Bart. P.S.G.W. & D. Prov. G.M. of 











eicestershire. 
General ~~ .zosepn oO’ Halloran K.C.B. 
Sir Geo: Magrath, s 
Rowlan “Alston, Esq. M ¥. G.W. and R. W. Prov. G.M. 





az. 

wynfen pm... - Sq. M.P. Chairman. 
William he 4, | ames Jephson, Esq. 
~ D1 Tiina? *H. Dillon, R.N.| William 

C.H, tichard Alex. Pri Py 
Frederick Dedsw orth, Esq. Sir Thomas Ussher.” RN, C.B. 
Joseph Holl, Esq. .G.H. 

George Goldsmith. Kirby, Esq. +» Managing Director. 

This Office unites the advantages of a mutual association with 
the security of a Proprietary C ompany. and affords every varie i 
of mode for the Assurance of Life. [t allows credit for the “ f 
of its premiums for the first five years, at a fixed rate; offers th 
alternative of increasing or decreasing rates; or upon a tempo- 
rary scale ; and, by assuring sums to become. payable at a given 
age, secures a provision for advanced life. Its Policies are not 
forfeited immediately if the Premium remain overdue; and 
The business of the Office 


‘ing, Esq. 


fraud only, not error, vitiates them 
is not confined to the Masonic body. 
To Insure 1001. Payable at Death. 


Age next 

Birth-Day. Without Profits. With Profits, 
15 ccccccccccsccccces 10 6 cccccccscccccveedl I 
20 13 6 1 9 
25 17 6 220 
30 228 275 
35 292 214 3 
40 217 5 3 210 
45 3 711 31311 
50 426 493 
55 513 5 911 
60 68 3 617 4 
65 8 23 814 6 
7 wll 9 -n 5 6 








70 weereece 
To Insure 1001, P 





n the altainment cf a given ‘ge, or at Death, 


w hiche ver happen first. 














} 
Age | 50 50 55 an a) 60 
Birth Without) With Without | With | Without! With 
Day.| Profits. | Profits. | Protits. | Profits. | Profits. | Profits. 
21 '€3°2 5 |£3-710| £212 11/217 6|£2 6 3\€210 3 
2 | 315 0| 416] 3 22] 3 7 6| 213 3| 21710 
90 | 41711) 5 6 5 17 440! 3 45/310 
35 | 615 2] 7 Gil] 41910) 5 8 6] 319 7/4 65 
40 17 9 Bee titi ke 
49 619 71711 8 
JOSEPH BERRIDGE, Secretary. 





ANS are COT, to parties PE Aus 
Nort of SCOTLAND LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, No. 1, ). Mouute- aenat, London. 
1 W"Sneas Mackintosh, 
neas Mackintos 
Charles R. M‘ \Gtinor, Esa. 
jilliam Morrice, Esq. 
Alexander Rogers Esq. 

a Alexander Ross, isa. 
Figuslonsciibwes J. Seymour, M.D.—Seth Thompson, M.D. 
Surgeon—Charles Lan wag > 
Selictere— Manas. ohnston & Farquhar, 32, New Broad-street. 
Bank ‘The Union Bank of London, Moorgate-street. 
RECENT. “DISCLOSURES having shown the imperative ne- 
cessity of parties, who intend to assure. ascertaining the responsi- 
bility of the Company with —— the: treats public attention 
is requested to the fact, that the number of proprietors of this 
Sompany exceeds 850; whose names and residences are printed 
and may be obtained, gratis, at the Office, by persons desirous o' 

transacting business with the Comeuey, 
EXR. EDMOND, Sec. 


| 22 WESTMINSTER 
and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 26, 1841. 
REVIEWS 


A Practical Treatise on Railroads and Interior 
Communication in general. By Nicholas 
Wood, C.E. 3rd edit. Longman & Co. 

The Railways of Great Britain and Ireland: a 
Practical Treatise. By Francis Wishaw, C.E. 
Simpkin & Co. 

A Practical Treatise on Railways, explaining 
their Construction and Management. By 
Lieut. Lecount, R.N., of the London and Bir- 

mingham Railway. Edinburgh, Black. 

Bradshaw's Map of the Railways of Great Bri- 
tain, showing their Lines, Lengths, and Gra- 
dients.—A Letter to the President of the 
Board of Trade on Railway Transit. By F. 
R. Conder, C.E.—Reports on Iron Rails. By 
Prof. Barlow.—A Letter from Josiah to Prof. 
Barlow on Iron Rails—Remarks on the 
Cheapest Distance of Railway Blocks.—The 
Railway Annual.—The Railway Almanack. 
—The Railway Pocket-Book.—The Railway 
Magazine.— The Railway Times.— Some 
dozen or more of ‘ Railway Guides,’ &c. &c. 

Tue Age of Iron (cast-iron or malleable?) has 

now at length brought with it the epoch of Vul- 

canian Letters. Our table trembles beneath a 

burthen of this new and voluminous literature, 

of which the preceding list is only an imperfect 
and random selection. It is hardly to be con- 
ceived that there is a department of life or of 
literature not already permeated by the genius 
of iron, or a recluse so antiquated as not to 
experience a deep and soul-stirring interest in 
the practice and theory, the statistics and the 
legislation, the police and the polemics, the 
topography, chronology, &c, of railway bars 
and locomotive engines. The supply of the 
article has done Adam Smith the justice to keep 
pace with the demand, and the short period of 
ten years has produced all the possible species of 
volumes calculated to meet the wants of con- 
sumers, from the substantial treatise in portly 
folio and folded plates down to the waistcoat 
bijou in satin and gold. We have railway an- 
nuals and railway perennials—the Railway 

‘Quarterly’ and the Railway ‘ Magazine’—the 

Railway ‘ Chronicle’ and the Railway ‘ Times’ 

—the Railway ‘ Map,’ the Railway ‘Guide,’—the 

RailwayTime, Fare, and Distance Table—and the 

Railway “ Hoyle,” in the shape of ‘ Plain Hints 

to Railway Speculators.’ Those who relish the 

literature of strife, may find in the piquant pole- 
mics of railways many dishes of the highest 
flavour. We have, on one side, the advocates 
of the broad guage of railway, and on the other 
the champions of the narrow guage. We have 
Stephenson backing his six-wheeled engine 
against time and all the world; and Bury, on 
the other side, betting on his four-wheelers 
against all the world and Stephenson to boot, for 
any odds. We have wood ye versus stone 
sleepers; continuous bearings versus detached 
blocks; cheap inclines versus expensive levels ; 
inside bearings versus outside bearings; and, in 
fine, railways and locomotives versus all the 
world,—commanding and compelling all of us, 
old and young, male and female, learned and 
unlearned, willing or unwilling, to “stand and 
deliver” up our time, our persons, and our 

Money, to the mercy of those ungainly com- 

pounds of most unpicturesque and ungracefully 

combined masses of iron—iron—iron. Not con- 
tented with the highway, they follow us to our 
closets, and persecute us even in our Sanctum 

Sanctorum of editorial seclusion, backed by their 

hosts of vociferating volumes and clamorous 

authors, 


It has, indeed, been matter of surprise and 








comment to some of our readers and correspon- 
dents, that we have not devoted more of. our 
attention to the new science of railway locomo- 
tion. For our own part, we have not been in- 
attentive to the steps by which this important 
art of mechanical transit has been advancing 
towards perfection. Neither have we under- 
valued the high importance of this new element 
of civilization, of national wealth, of national 
energy. But we have regarded the art as one 
which had not yet attained to any established 
system, in which could be recognized great 
general principles capable of scientific exposi- 
tion; but rather as made up of a series of tenta- 
tive experiments, a system of trial and error, of 
which the practical results were somewhat un- 
certain, and of which the short space of ten 
years, during which alone they have existed as 
channels of general intercourse, has been by no 
means sufficient to determine in all cases their 
respective value and importance. 

The rapidity with which this great iron revo- 
lution is extending over space is wonderful and 
unparalleled, except by the strangeness and 
speed of transit which has itself been achieved 
by the iron-road (chemin de fer) and the Vul- 
canian Pegasus,—that most wonderful and most 
perfect of all man’s creations. ‘Ten years ago 
a railway was all but unknown; a tram-road 
of iron, sufficient to guide a few coal-waggons 
from the coal hill to the port of delivery, and 
to enable them to follow the track of an old 
horse at the rate of two or three miles an hour, 
was what the small number of us, who knew 
anything at all about a railway, understood to 
be meant by the phrase. It was the joint neces- 
sity and impossibility of an additional canal from 
Liverpool to Manchester which first compelled 
the merchants of that enterprising port to enter- 
tain the project of a railway on a great scale, 
and it is to their spirit and determination that 
we owe much of the advantage now obtained. 
In 1826, when they applied to Parliament, even 
their own engineers seemed to entertain very 
little idea of their present results. Mr. Stephen- 
son, who has since become so eminent as a rail- 
way propagandist, held out the expectation, that 
on this railway locomotive engines carrying 
thirty or forty tons might possibly be able to 
travel at the rate of six miles an hour with safety 
and security. The author of the Railway Trea- 
tise at the head of our article, thought that the 
rate of twelve miles an hour would be a dan- 
gerous and useless speed. Mr. Rastrick reported, 
that by improvements on the engine, forty tons 
might be carried along a railway at the rate of 
six or even twelve miles an hour, but that the 
latter rate was decidedly unsafe! At this mo- 
ment twenty-five miles is the regular slow speed, 
beyond which the conductors of engines are 
forbidden to travel, although the double of it is 
what has been often attained ;—while, instead of 
30 or 40 tons, the weight of a train is 100 to 
200 tons. 

Ten years’ experience now does all this safely 
and well daily, hourly, and everywhere. Twenty- 
five hundred miles of railways, almost all of 
them double lines of road, traverse our little 
island, connecting all the mage oe towns and 
provinces with the great centre of money and of 
mind. Now, indeed, we may boast of an “ iron- 
bound” rock of ocean. A chain of iron links 
firmly to this great head, in close and intimate 
union, the great members of our body politic, 
commercial, and literary. We all think, feel, 
and act more closely in union. Provincial dis- 
advantages and distinctions rapidly wear away ; 
local antipathies become forgotten, and the great 
unit of British industry, commercial enterprise, 
wealth, and wisdom, is becoming more firm, 
more energetic, more powerful, and more pro- 








mising of prolonged health and permanent sta- 
bility. Dissension, discord, division, dismem- 
berment, must become less and less possible in 
direct proportion to the intimacy of connexion 
and facility of communication among its com- 
ponent parts. More than fifty millions of capital 
are already devoted to the creation of new rail- 
ways; and in return for this investment, some- 
thing like five millions will every year be created 
and returned into the treasury of our capitalists, 
for reinvestment and the extension of ifs powers 
and our privileges. Not only do these railways 
facilitate trade and commerce, and give increased 
activity to mercantile interests in general, but if 
we consider that the expenditure of a railway 
consists principally in the tear and wear of ma- 
chinery the produce of human labour, the great 
part of which is dug from the bowels of the earth 
and formed by human skill, we shall see that 
many new and important departments of com- 
merce and trade are created and fed by this new 
economic and social power. This new social 
element is extending the range of action so fast 
and so far, that there will soon cease to be any 
section of the community, or any individual in 
society, sufficiently severed from its immediate 
interests, to be altogether beyond the sphere of 
its influence. Noblemen, men of property, mer- 
chants, and traders, will almost all be soon em- 
braced in the multitudinous constituency of 
railway directors or holders of railway stock. 
While the saving of the wear and tear of human 
life by the wholesale means of economical trans- 
port thus provided has in many districts rendered 
the most laborious and the poorest portion of 
the community not only the class on whom the 
greatest benefit has been conferred, but that also 
which has contributed most abundantly to the 
success of such undertakings, as thousands now 
travel by this most rapid conveyance who were 
not before able to avail themselves of any. The 
subject is, therefore, one which must sooner or 
later come closely home to the interests of every 
member of society. 

The three treatises at the head of this article 
communicate a thorough and practical digest 
of our knowledge of the present state and past 
workings of the railway system. The first 
may be called a Statistical, the second a Theore- 
tical and Mechanical, the third an Economic, 
Treatise on Railways. Mr. Wood is a sagacious 
observer, and a sound and cautious reasoner ; 
Mr. Wishaw is a discriminating statistician, and 
has a thorough acquaintance with his subject ; 
Mr. Lecount has had considerable experience 
in the practical working of railways, and gives 
his clans the full benefit of all his knowledge. 
The remaining works serve to illustrate the mi- 
nute details of the subject. 

In order that our readers may find no diffi- 
culty in following us now or hereafter through 
the various considerations respecting the merits 
of the various systems of different engineers, and 
of the railways themselves which are constructed, 
and of the systems by which the transport is 
carried on, it is desirable to give a little attention 
to some elementary principles, which must re- 
gulate the construction of them all. We shall 
thus be the more easily enabled to comprehend 
clearly our authors and each other. 

The characteristic distinction between the 
construction of the railway and that of the com- 
mon road is, that the one employs the principle 
of diffusion, and the other of concentration. To 
prevent as much as possible the wheels of a 
vehicle from ever running pry sagan J in the 
same rut, is the object aimed at in making the 
road, and the successful means of —s this 
object constitutes the supremacy of Macadami- 
zation. The stones of the road are broken so 
small, laid so eyen, and rolled so smooth, and 
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scraped so clean, that it shall not be possible for 
the way to show where the last wheel has passed, 
or the next may follow. The principle is good— 
the diffusion principle of Macadam has this in 
view, that whereas it is in general the soft earth 
or soil along which the road passes, which has 
ultimately to sustain the pressure of that road, 
and every carriage passing along it, so the object 
of the road-way, or part composed of stones, shall 
be to diffuse this weight equally over the whole 
of its surface. Without the road, the weight of 
the vehicle and its charge, concentrated on the 
edge of the circular discs of the wheels, would 
penetrate deeply into the soft earth or natural 
soil, and lose the advantage which a wheel pos- 
sesses only when it rests on a smooth and un- 
bending surface, that will not yield, or take the 
shape of the wheel, nor sink and form a rut; 
and further, unless the road-way of stone be 
sufficiently thick, compact, and strong, to spread 
the pressure of the wheels on one point of it 
equally over the whole area of earth which it 
covers, and serves as a shield, it fails to accom- 
plish its use. In fact, as the warrior’s arm could 
not with impunity arrest the spear’s point hurled 
impetuously on its muscular substance, which it 
readily sustains and resists when that same arm 
and same muscular power are covered by the 
shield of hide and wood that spreads the blow, so 
the stones of the road enable the natural surface 
of the earth to sustain, by diffusing it, an im- 
pression which would have been, if concentrate 
and undiffused, injurious and destructive. 

The principle of the tram-road or railroad is 
just the reverse of this principle of Macadamized 
diffusion. It consists in the highest degree of 
concentration of pressure, friction, and wear and 
tear. ‘The wheels, which in the road were kept 
from following in the same track, or falling into 
any rut, are, in the railway, so confined to the 
single track, that they are never permitted to 
deviate from it even for an instant; every car- 
riage succeeds every other in a line mathemati- 
cally identical—in the identity, inflexibility, in- 
variability, mathematical accuracy of this track, 
and the impossibility of any carriage ever devi- 
ating from it, consists the value and perfection 
of the track-way or railroad. But the tendency 
of such a road to be worn away by the constant 
action of wheels heavily laden, is so well illus- 
trated in the ordinary rut of a country road, that 
we may be allowed not to dwell upon the sub- 
ject. To shield the earthwork of the track from 
this rapid destruction, a track or even line of 
broad flat stones, similar to that on the Com- 
mercial Road, in London, leading to the East 
India Docks, was introduced, and formed a 
simple stone track or tram-road. Wooden baulks 
arranged in longitudinal series, have been made 
to serve the same purpose, viz. that of diffusing 
the concentrated strain of the wheel over a wider 
surface of earth; next in order, when it had 
been found that these stones and logs were rapidly 
ground down by the frequent passage of the 
iron wheel, whose superior hardness, concen- 
trated on a narrow surface of contact, rapidly 
cut them into grooves, it was found that a plate 
of iron, covering over this stone or wooden block 
or sleeper, was the only surface which could be 
successfully opposed to the continued action of 
the narrow iron disc: thus we arrived at the 
iron-plate or tram-road. 

The iron-plate or tram-road, while it protected 
the road from rapid wearing or detrition, afforded 
another great advantage. In an earthen road 
the sharp edge of the wheel produces always a 
certain measure of sinking indentation or track 
mark on the road. This partial sinking, how- 
ever small, is always accompanicd with a ten- 
dency to keep the wheel at rest ; and this resist- 
ance has to be overcome by the force of the horse 
or drawing power,—hence a loss of power, and 





a corresponding diminution of the load which a 
single horse can transport in a waggon along 
the way: now, as the large surface of the iron- 
plate or track has the effect of spreading the 
weight more extensively, this sinking is much 
diminished on the track-way compared with the 
road, and the horse was found to draw twice as 
much on the tram-road as on the stones, from 
its greater hardness and rigidity. Thus a great 
improvement was made; and in many parts of 
the country these stone or wooden eb pro- 
tected with iron plates, are still in use; and 
hence it is, that the designation ‘“ plate-layer” 
is still given to the workmen whose peculiar 
business it is to lay down the rails (no longer 
the plates) of the modern line of way. 

The iron path thus formed to protect the earth 
from sinking under the pressure of a wheel, 
having thus enabled a horse to draw a great ad- 
ditional load, it soon became obvious that some 
expedient for containing this additional load was 
required. A single waggon being insufficient 
to carry the load, several waggons, connected 
by a chain, were employed, so that the horse 
being attached to the first of the train, the others 
are dragged, each in succession, by its imme- 
diate predecessor. To keep these waggons of 
the train all in the same line, required a further 
arrangement—a flange or ridge of iron was 
raised from the plate, above the level of the road, 
forming a ledge or projecting guide, by which to 
keep all the wheels from deviating from the line 
of the track. By this next expedient the tram- 
road was complete; and trains of waggons, 
having their wheels running thus in a sort of 
groove or channel, were drawn along by a single 
horse, or allowed to run by themselves down 
the descending parts of the line, the horse follow- 
ing instead of preceding the train. Thus the 
self-directing power was conferred on the rail- 
way, by which the train is kept on its course, 
without the possibility of that independent mo- 
tion which permits a vehicle, on an ordinary 
road to be turned from one side to another. 

Thus are accomplished the two great objects 
of the rail-road—its sustaining and self-directing 
power; the one the source of its economical 
transporting value—the other an essential to its 
security. It was not long before the system re- 
ceived that improvement which identifies it with 
the present system—the substitution of the edge 
rail for the plate rail. We have just stated that 
the plates of the railway had projecting edges, 
in which the wheels were confined as in a groove. 
This groove, was, however, liable to the incon- 
venience of containing in it loose stones and 
rubbish, by which the groove was choked up, 
and the transition impeded. Now the im- 
provement consists in the simple inversion of 
this method; by making the rail or plate with 
a high projecting ridge, on the top of which 
the wheel should rest, and along which the 
wheels should run, being kept from running off 
by a flange, or ridge of the wheel; there being, 
in effect, the same groove in the wheels which 
formerly was on the rail. Thus, also, deviation 
from the line was prevented; this advantage 
being gained, that stones, dust, and rubbish can 
no longer rest in the track, but have a tendency 
to tumble off, and leave the line clear. 

All the great modern railways are formed of 
the edge-rail—the rail projecting upwards above 
the ground, presenting an edge not more than 
two or three inches broad, raised some inches 
above the ground, on the top of which roll the 
wheels of all the vehicles: these wheels having, 
so to speak, grooves, or rather projecting edges 
or flanges, which prevent them from running off 
the rail. 

In comparing together different railways, and 
weighing the merits of different systems, we 
have only to recollect that the essential requisites 





of all railways are—sustaining power in the road 
itself, and self-directing power in both the equi- 
page it conveys and the road itself. The former 
the element of its economy and efficiency, the 
latter the condition of safety with speed. 

From what we have said regarding the essen- 
tial nature of a railway and its distinguishi 
characteristics as an iron road, it must be a 
parent, that the first great object of the ral 
way constructor will necessarily be a rigid track 
of inflexible iron bar, which shall be both per- 
fectly plane and parallel, and permanently 40, 
We have seen that it is the yielding or sinki 
of the common road by which the resistance of 
a common road is produced, causing the wheel 
to ascend continually a small mound or hillock 
of earth or stone in front of it. Now, if the iron 
bar or rail of the iron road be not of such a form, 
and have not such sufficient support as shall 
prevent it from yielding and bending down under 
the rim of the wheel by the pressure of the 
weight placed upon it, unless this be effectually 
counteracted, the railway will be no better than 
acommon road. If, therefore, it be recollected 
that the weight of a railroad engine is from 
14 to 20 tons, and that its weight and speed 
would make its wheels plough up the strongest 
macadamized road in furrows of 18 to 25 inches 
deep, all along the wheel track, it will at once 
be evident, that the problem of making a per- 
fectly rigid inflexible line of rail is no very 
simple one. 

The best form of iron rail is, therefore, a 
primary desideratum in a railway, and is one of 
the great guestiones vexate of railroad directors 
and engineers. ‘The proprietors of the Liver- 
pool and Manchester Railway, from an error in 
this point, have been compelled to take up again 
the whole line of their way, and lay it anew at 
great cost; and there are many Companies most 
desirous to follow the example if they could only 
afford the expense. 

The first requisite in a rail is, of course, 
strength to carry the great weight of engine and 
train without breaking. The means by which 
this was at first attained was, by giving to the 
railway bar a thick web of iron, below the head 
or upper surface which bears the wheels, which 
web was made of great thickness in the middle, 
between the supports, so as to give the greatest 
strength at the part of the rail most distant from 
the supports; this shape is the famous _fish- 
bellied rail of Stephenson, with which the Liver- 
pool and Manchester line was first laid ; the dis- 
tance between the supports was 33 inches, and 
the quantity of iron used was 35 1b. per yard, the 
feather projecting down in the elliptical form or 
fish-belly, between each pair of supports, these 
supports having the name of chairs or pe- 
destals. 

It was long in being discovered that this rail, 
Stephenson’s famous fish-bellied rail, is essen- 
tially defective. Although it be constructed on 
an avowedly good principle, namely, that on 
which iron beams are formed to carry a weight 
from wall to wall, or from pillar to pillar, yet it 
is essentially defective in principle, for this reason, 
that the railway bar does not terminate at each 
space of three feet where it is supported ; it is 
continuous through five such spaces, and pass- 
ing over each pedestal or chair as well as up to 
it, is as liable to be broken across upon and 
over this support, by a weight resting on each 
side of it, as to be broken in the middle by what 
rests upon it; in fact the narrowest, as weil as 
the deepest, part of the rail, becomes alternately 
the centre point of greatest strain. Experience 
proved the inability of this form of rail to sus 
tain the enormous weights it had to carry. But 
although practical experience rendered it ne- 
cessary to give up, to a great extent, the fish- 
bellied rail, that form has still its advocates, 
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probably from the circumstance of overlooking 
the principle we have now adduced. 

The parallel rail, consisting of a deep thin bar 
or web laid on edge, swelling out above into a 
broad flat band, about three inches in breadth, 
for the purpose of carrying the carriage-wheels, 
and bounded below by a similar, but often a 
smaller band, is a species of rail which is rapidly 
superseding the fish-bellied rail. It has the ad- 
vantage of being as strong at the chair to sustain 
weight as a fulcrum and lever as it is in the 
middle, where its action is merely reversed. The 
comparative value of the parallel and of the fish- 
bellied rail has formed the subject of much con- 
troversial discussion among the different schools 
of engineers. The result appears to be the increas- 
ing use of the former, and the abandonment of 
the latter. 

The following comparisons are from the expe- 
riments of Professor Barlow, and show us, that 
even as regards strength to oppose friction by a 
weight in the centre, the alleged peculiarity of 
the fish-bellied rail, a parallel rail may, if pro- 
perly formed, bear an equal or greater weight, 
with less flexure :— 

Bellied rail, weighing 501b. carried 8 tons, and bent 0.066. 
Parallel rail, a 50lb. 4, 83 tons, os 0.048. 

These trials were made under the same circum- 
stances, both rails weighing fifty pounds a yard, 
and supported at a distance of thirty-three inches. 
Mr. Barlow remarks,— 

“It appears, from these results, that it is always 
possible to produce a parallel rail, of good practical 
proportions, which shall be as strong as a fish-bellied 
rail of the same weight; and this being the case, I 
am decidedly convinced, after hearing and weighing 
well every argument that has been advanced in favour 
of the latter form, that the parallel rail is the best.” 

The fish-bellied rail of Stephenson, and the 
parallel rail, still, however, continue to range 
over and to divide the engineering world. 

The next point to be noticed, besides the best 
form of rail for strength and resistance to flexure, 
is the weight of rail per yard, or its quantity. In 
this respect, great changes are going on, and 
almost all in one direction. The early rails were 
laid down of bars as light as twenty pounds a 
yard. The Liverpool Railway was laid down 
with rails as light as thirty-five pounds a yard, 
considered at that time very heavy. These 
have been taken up, and a parallel rail of fifty 
pounds a yard substituted. Since that change, 
they have used sixty pounds a yard with advan- 
tage: seventy and seventy-five pounds a yard 
are now reckoned desirable; and, as injurious 
flexure still exists, it may perhaps extend to one 
hundred “seaeee a yard, but we are not yet 
aware of that weight having been used. 

The great importance of very great strength 
may not be obvious at first sight. It may seem 
likely, that if the bar were sufficiently strong to 
carry its load, nothing more could be requisite. 
This is by no means the true state of the case— 
the bar may bend: if it bend under its load, it 
offers resistance to the wheel, of precisely the 
same nature as the resistance of a soft and 
yielding road, which has the effect of keeping a 
continual ascent always in front of the rim of 
the wheel to be continually overcome. In this 
way the resistance to rapid motion of the train 
isproduced. There is this further evil arising 
from the bending of weak rails, that the wheels 
of the train, sinking down between the supports 
of the rail, and jolting over that support, gives 
all the unpleasant and destructive effect on the 
carriages passing along, which is produced by a 
tough or jolting road. Should our readers find 
arailway along which they pass peculiarly rough, 
they may generally infer, either that the road is 
hot properly kept, or that the rails are too light. 

he following are some interesting results of 
‘xperiments made by Professor Barlow on this 

ect, 








Defiections of the rail of the Dublin and 
Kingstown Railway, by the passage of the 
Swiftsure engine along the rail—the rail weigh- 
ing 45 lb. a yard, with supports or bearings at 
3 feet distance from each other, the bars being 
in lengths of 15 feet :— 


Near the joint the deflection was.. 0.167 of an inch 
Near the middle ...........0.+6. 0.132 


Now, this deflection of from one-tenth to one- 
seventh of an inch in the middle of a rail, is 
equivalent to ascending a slope of one foot in 
450 to one foot in 600, which adds from a third 
to a half to the resistance of the railway, or the 
force necessary to draw a load. Of course, this 
evil is one of the first magnitude, and it is now 
the duty of the proprietors and engineers of rail- 
ways to use a rail of great strength, of a stiff 
form and of considerable weight. 

An important fact, which is attended with 
practical evil, is evident in these experiments: 
the rail bends under the load near the joint more 
than anywhere else, in a proportion of nearly 
4 to 3—hence, the rail should be strengthened 
at this point, an object easily attained by bring- 
ing the chairs nearer to one another, a pre- 
caution attended to in few of the railways we 
have examined. 

Our readers will now be prepared for the 
great diversity of practice which exists in the 
different rails of the English railways. In 
perusing such a work as that of Mr. Wishaw, 
full of important and valuable statistics, we meet 
with astonishing diversity in weight of rail; but 
in general it is to be observed, that the more recent 
railways have the heavier rail, and that many 
have changed, although at great expense, from 
one to the other. 

To assist our readers in this inquiry, we have 
compiled the following table, showing the weights 
of rails on different railways, and the dates at 
which they were in use :— 


Ib. per yard. Ib. 


Liverpool and Manchester ...... in 1830, 35, in 1840, 60-75 





London and Birmingham. ... . .1836, 50, .. 1840, 75 
Stockton and Darlington ........ ..1823, 28, .. 1840, 64 
Grent Westerm ancccccccccccces os 1838, 44, .. 1840, 62 
Garnkirk and Glasgow.......... «. 1830, 28, .. 1840, 50 
Ardrossan and Johnston ........ .. 1827, 28, .. 1840, 56 
BRAGEMED occccccccccescesceve ve 1826, 20, .. 1840, 54 
Eastern Counties ............+. «- 1840, 75 

Edinburgh and Glasgow ........ -. 1840, 75 


Edinburgh and Dalkeith ........ .. 1831, 28 
Glasgow and Ayr and Greenock... ..1840, 75 
Grand Junction .........-.e0008 «+ 

London and Brighton 
South Western ..... 
Midland Counties ... 
Newcastle and Carlisle .......... «+ 1836, 42 
Manchester and Bolton.......... «+ 1835, 55 
Dublin and Kingstown .......... «+ 1835, 45 


Our limits do not allow us to enter upon the 
discussion of the numerous other points of Rail- 
way Practice. What we have said may at least 
serve to introduce our readers to some of the 
valuable works at the head of this article. 








Music and Manners in France and Germany. 
A series of Travelling Sketches of Arts and 
Society. By Henry F. Chorley. 3 vols. 
Longman & Co, 

Tue circumstances under which these volumes 

have been written and published are fully stated 

in the preface. They are, says the author, “the 
fruit of six journeys. As I have travelled for 
the most part alone, a diary, for one sufficiently 
habituated when at home to pen-work, was only 
a natural companion. As, moreover, I have 
never, since the days of Hook and Kotzwara, 
been able to listen to music without speculating 
upon the circumstances which gave it peculiarity 
of form and character, or noticing the place as 
well as the manner of its execution,—it was, 
again, not unnatural that a favourite pursuit, 
indulged in a manner which links it with so 
many engaging subjects of fancy and observa- 
tion, should give a predominant colour to my 
familiar chronicle of Paris, and Berlin, and 
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Dresden. But only one of my journals was kept 
with the slightest reference to Paternoster Row, 
or any of its dependencies. My rambles have 
been strictly holiday ones, in which uncertain 
health has often prevented me from availing 
myself of opportunities which I dared not have 
neglected had I gone forth with the slightest 
idea of collecting materials for a book. When, 
however, I agreed to publish a few of my notes, 
it was the least I could do, by a journey last 
autumn undertaken for the purpose, to verify or 
correct impressions thoughtlessly noted, certain 
of which, I felt, might have partaken too largely 
of the whim or the sympathy of the moment to 
be given forth without after-check or sanction. 
The few chapters which owe their origin to 
closet-thought and casual research will be rea- 
dily distinguished from the transcripts of my 
own experiences made on the spot. As regards 
the latter, I have omitted much, as too personal 
in detail; and I have wrought out, here and 
there, a thought which was merely indicated in 
the original: but I have interpolated little or 
nothing with the aim of ‘making up a show.’ 
It has been my endeavour, besides selecting such 
passages as should illustrate the present state of 
theatrical, orchestral, and chamber music abroad, 
to dwell upon such points as I conceived least 
familiar to my masters and ‘fellow-students in 
the art at home. Wherever I have stated results 
as facts, I have done my best to obtain the war- 
rant of accomplished French and German friends, 
well versed in the subjects discussed.” 

A reader of the Atheneum cannot turn over 
the pages without recognizing a familiar hand— 
that of the correspondent to whom we were some 
time since indebted for the pleasant account of 
the Brunswick Festival, and letters from North 
Germany. Under these circumstances, that we 
may steer clear of all possible influences, we 
shall leave the writer to make his own way with 
the public; and if we are not very much mis- 
taken, he can say far more in his own favour 
than the kindest critic could do. 

“ Music” in France and Germany, of course, 
forms the staple of the work; but we, at starting, 
shall rather concern ourselves with ‘‘ Manners.” 
Thus, in the first division of the first volume, we 
shall pass for the present a historical sketch of 
the Grand Opera of Paris—a chapter on the 
Music of French Women—a pair of sketches of 
Nourrit and Duprez, and analyses of Meyerbeer’s 
and Rossini’s operas. Let us then, at once, in- 
troduce the reader to an amateur breakfast 
party :-— 

* Tam recalled by this parallel to one of the most 
agreeable mornings of my first visit to Paris—a break- 
fast given, that M. Niedermayer, then about to pro- 
duce his ‘Stradella,’ might afford some idea of his 
new work to half a dozen of its protectors. London 
has nothing so pretty as the scene of this meeting : 
a suite of bachelor apartments in—no matter what 
quartier. Where we furnish, the French decorate ; 
and the host, like Pope’s Timon, ‘ having a taste,” 
the two little rooms themselves contained matter for 
a chapter, if the minute and graphic writer of * The 
Old Curiosity Shop’ chose to describe them. Luxuri- 
ous chairs, choice pendules, magnificent old china, 
flowers, the artificial texture of which alone was be- 
trayed by their blooming serenely in corners darker 
than real camellia or hollyhock would abide, morsels 
of ruby glass, and Middle-Age jewellery, each with 
its history, strangely intermixed with insignia of 
manly occupations—all, if not exquisitely neat, 
arranged in a graceful disorder ;—the eye could not 
wander among these without, by contrast, calling up 
some of the smoky, dingy dens, in which the youth 
of London is contented to dwell; as if manliness lay 
in discomfort, and good sense and good taste could 
not be one. It was a skilful touch in Bulwer to 
make his man of the world, in ‘ Ernest Maltravers,’ 
when wishing to be spoken of as a steady and rising 
person, choose a gloomy house with dusty carpets, 
dingy curtains, a dim dinner-table, and a cook who 
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lavished flour in the oyster-sauce! No such artist 
purveyed for ——’s establishment, After the ex- 
quisite breakfast, the scene became yet more unlike 
an English morning conversation-piece. The Maestro, 
or Kapellmeister, (for Niedermayer is German in 
name as well as in his expression of good-humoured 
and domestic simplicity,) having been placed at the 
piccolo, he was helped to render the score in duet by 
the best musician of the party. I may name M. le 
Prince de la Moskowa, because among his manifold 
achievements—which one day thrust him into the 
breach at Constantine, and on another carry him to 
the top of the most inaccessible mountain of the 
Pyrenees*—he has, in some degree, forfeited the pri- 
vilege of privacy, by giving an Operetta, ‘Le Cent 
Suisse,’ to the Opera Comique. So, too, when I say 
that the graceful romance, * Venise est encore au bal,’ 
was sung by the best tenor voice in Europe, I may, 
without indiscretion, name M. le Prince Belgiojoso, 
since his beautiful published Italian melodies have 
made him also known tothe public. The rest of the 
little party sang, some of them very well at sight,— 
all with an almost artistic interest in their occupa- 
tion; and as the morning went merrily over, I could 
not but reflect how long and how closely May Fair 
might be rummaged, without its offering a gathering 
in any degree analogous.” 

Amateurship in Germany does not, it appears, 
surround itself with so many luxurious circum- 
stances; for proof of this we shall at once cross 
the border, though we may have occasion here- 
after to retrace our steps :— 

“ This interest in Music and Drama meets one in 
Germany under every variety of impersonation. I 
shall always connect the interesting approach from 
Aix to Cologne—the blue Siebengebirge rising like 
a cloud on the horizon to warn the pilgrim that he 
is approaching Father Rhine—with the honest good- 
humoured fellow who served as postilion when I 
travelled that road last October. Smart, civil, and 
intelligent, our party made the more of him from 
having, on the preceding day, been annoyed with 
Belgian boorishness and brutality. * * Of other stuff 
was our German—good-natured, frank, intelligent ; 
pointing out every object on the way,—amongst other 
notable things, a carriage encountered not long before 
our coming in sight of the Byzantine peaks of St. 
Geryon’s and the Apostles’ churches. This, he said, 
contained the theatrical company ; ‘and,’ he added, 
*I take great interest in them.’-—* Why so?’ was the 
natural question. ‘Oh, I act myself; and I act 
very well.‘ And what is it you act ?—‘ They 
generally make a herald of me, because I can blow the 
horn.” The very same evening while ascending the 
Rhine, we stumbled upon a lover of Art in one of yet 
sterner vocation. This was a magnificent-looking 
Prussian corporal, six feet high, and stalwart in pro- 
portion ; his face ruddy with exposure to the weather, 
and its deep crimson setting off in vivid contrast the 
pale hair and moustaches with which it was plenti- 
fully garnished. He was a true military character, 
—erect and sententious,—one who knew the world. 
He was bound from Cologne to a duck-supper at the 
Kirmesse of Bonn, where he was stationed, and was 
taking all a soldier’s tender care (the race is good to 
children) of a little girl, as pretty a creature as I ever 
saw, whom a seat in M. *s britschka, and a hand- 
ful of dried plums, exalted into a queen in her own 
estimation. ‘Twenty years ago this brave fellow had 
taught one of our party the art of swimming ; and 
after the honest and joyful recognition of master and 
pupil, who had never met in the interim, the Corporal 
began to tell all that he had since seen and heard, 
Nor was this the common soldier’s story. He wasa 
man of trust and function, and had been one of those 
intrusted with the delicate service of arresting the 
Archbishop of Cologne. The prelate, he said, when 
aware of his entrance and his errand, had simply said, 
* Do you smoke ?—I see you do—so do I. We shall 
not quarrel on our journey.” On one of our party 
addressing the other by his name,—* What!’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘the great pianist! I am glad to have seen 
him.’ And then it came out that the Corporal had 
his own taste in music, and he favoured us with his 
judgment upon ‘II Barbiere,’ which he had heard at 
Cologne the evening before, and did not much approve. 








* “See the spirited and graphic account of his ascent of 
the Vignemale, published by M. le Prince in the ‘Revue des 
deux Mondes’ for October, 1838.” (See Athen. No, 571.—Ep.] 


‘I have always read the papers carefully,’ said he, 
*to see what is good ; so that by this time I think I 
ought to know something about the matter.’ The 
Corporal’s connoisseurship and the postboy’s dramatic 
skill and horn-playing might make up a very small 
amount of artistic qualification; but it is of the aggre- 
gate of such things that a nation’s taste is composed.” 


As we are now fairly en route, we may as well 
ush on to Berlin, and there, also, leaving the 
Fistorical sketches of its musical progress and 
notices of the Opera—the Schauspiel-Haus— 
the general style of performances there given— 
the Sing Academie, and the music of last year’s 
“ Huldigung,” content ourselves with recording 
an impression or two, the first, apropos of a pecu- 
liarly unsatisfactory performance of ‘ Der Freis- 
chiitz :'— 

“ Berlin is notoriously the city of criticism—one 
must not say of pretension ; for a Zelter has presided 
over its music—a Rahel (Madame Varnhagen von 
Ense) adorned its social circles—and such professors 
as a Waagen have been charged with the care and 
classification of its works of art. But when a critical 
spirit, from analysing factsand principles, condescends 
to the care of persons and events, Temper and Pique 
are apt to have something to say as well as Judgment. 
So kindly do the inhabitants welcome strangers—so 
delightful (in spite of its touch of precision) is the 
tone of their society—intellectual without ostentation 
—that I cannot but wish they were kinder to each 
other. To pay a round of visits in Berlin is like 
dancing the egg dance, where at every step you are 
in danger of breaking a shell, and leaving a stain. If 
I asked, with a natural interest, about Madame von 
Arnim, whose published correspondence with Goethe 
gives her a claim to be numbered among the distin- 
guished women of her country, a dozen voices made 
haste to assure me that her letters were no ‘ Letters 
of a Child,’ and attacked her reputation with that 
weapon most odious to women—a calendar of dates! 
Who ever thanked the Quarterly reviewer for disin- 
terring the Lynn register that destroyed our belief 
in the early authorship of the delightful ‘ Evelina ? 
If I praised the hospitable attentions of ——, I was 
chilled by a direct ‘ You go there? It is a hollow 
house.’ If I inquired in one quarter for Mendelssohn's 
music, a dry * Yes, he had talent as a boy,’ dis- 
couraged a second question. If I desired to know, in 
a second, which of Marschner’s works were most in 
favour, ‘ They perform none here,’ was the certain 
answer, and as certain a prelude to some story of 
cabal and quarrel, which it fatigued the heart to 
hear. If I wished to be told, in a third, what M. 
Leon de St. Lubin, who is or was a resident in Berlin, 
had done besides a pianoforte trio in G minor, and a 
quintett for stringed instruments, which made me 
desire to increase my knowledge of his music, I got 
in return, the fact that he had played terribly out of 
tune when appearing at Leipsic as candidate for the 
leadership, now enjoyed and adorned by my friend 
David,—nothing more. And if, in a fourth and last 
quarter, I expressed a natural curiosity concerning 
Spontini’s later operas, which have never made their 
way past the Brandenburgh gate,—his ‘ Nourmahal’ 
and ‘ Agnes von Hohenstauffen,’ for instance,—it 
was like pulling the string of a shower-bath charged 
with bitter waters, and drawing down a discharge of 
those nursery tales of which every great musician has 
in turn been made the hero. I was favoured with 
the name of the real composer of ‘ La Vestale,’—I 
was told how he had been disposed of. In every 
play-going house was an earnest partisan for Made- 
moiselle Léwe, or for Mademoiselle von Fassman. 
Of this I had a curious proof one evening, when a 
German translation of Herold’s ‘ Pré aux Cleres’ was 
performed, in which the rival queens appeared. The 
score (how could composer be so thoughtless ?) 
makes their entrati succeed each other without pause. 
First came the Fassman, attired as the Queen of 
France, in a splendid hunting costume of green 
velvet. She laboured through her song, in a manner 
which showed, beyond mistake, that French music 
was not within her circle of possibilities. Scarcely 
had she finished, and received her round of applause 
from the classical party,—applause almost insulting, 
after the positive demerit of her performance,—when 
forth sailed the Liéwe (I beg pardon for introducing 
her thus unceremoniously) in all the magnificence of 








her fine figure, brilliant arch black eyes, and capti. 
vating smile,—most wonderfully dressed. Ere she 
could open her mouth,—which, by the way, is usually 
in the first instance to utter some musical falsity,—an 
uproar of welcome broke from the French or fashion. 
able party, which seemed to make her eyes sparkle 
brighter, and her form dilate to a nobler height, The 
Fassman pressed her hand to her heart, 

turned red through her stage rouge, and did all but 
burst into tears. We heard the preliminary sob ; thi 
she swallowed down; but for the rest of the evenin 
she was inaudible.—* Was ever any thing like therage 
she is in?’ cried one of the Lowe's adorers, whose 
sperr-sitz was next to mine. ‘Delicious!’ Thi 
theatrical feud was not the only public evidence | 
witnessed during my transient glimpse of Berlin 
which appeared to indicate that the world both of 
art and society there is traversed by a network of 
coterie influences, partizanships, objections, and 
reserves, 80 wide-spreading, as well as deep-rooted, as 
painfully to strike even a bird of passage. Nor is 
the character a new one. ‘ Musical controversies in 
Berlin,’ says Burney, ‘have been carried on with 
more heat and animosity than elsewhere ; indeed 
there are more critics and theorists in this city than 
practitioners, which has not, perhaps, either refined 
the taste or fed the fancy of the performers,” Earlier 
even than the date of Burney’s visit, ‘ Berlin,’ writes 
Voltaire to Madame Denis, in the same letter which 
vaunts the beauties of the Opera House, and the 
noble execution of ‘ Iphigénie en Aulide,’—*‘ Berlin 
est un petit Paris. Il y a de la médisance, de la tracas- 
serie, des jalousies d’auteurs, et jusqu’d des brochures’ 
Times have changed proportions, I fancy ; for I must 
add, that a reasonably intimate acquaintance for three 
years with the musical circles of the French metro- 
polis has not disclosed to me the same amount of 
artistic disunion and vexation of spirit, as three weeks 
of casual and superficial observation of Berlin.” 

As we passed a morning with the amateur of 
Paris, we cannot refuse an hour to an amateur 
distinguished “in many ways” at Berlin :— 

* Any true musician who has a touch of the fan. 
tastic in his composition—and what true musician 
has not ?—will probably take an interest in another 
of my morning pleasures, greater than he has found 
in my feeble transcript of Cranach’s ‘ Bath of Youth.’ 
I allude to the hour in which I had the pleasure of 
listening to the earnest and brilliant conversation of 
Madame von Arnim ;—that friend of so many artists, 
and whose journals and letters to Goethe have pre. 
sented the world with the most poetical picture it 
has yet received of the master-genius of German 
music,—the rapt and rugged Beethoven. Even were 
I willing to publish what passed in the confidence of 
private intercourse, to record that interview in detail 
would be impossible. Such a rapid and vivacious 
and ever-changing flow of eloquence I never encoun 
tered, even in a woman,—never such a fund of racy 
language and quaint illustration, or such a child-like 
and artless nationality. It was like reading a sup- 
pressed page of her strange and poetical ‘ Letters of 
a Child ;\—few celebrated persons being so identical 
on paper and in personal intercourse as the reporter 
of Beethoven’s raptus for Goethe's benefit, and the 
Lady of Berlin. Never, too, did I look upon a more 
expressive and striking countenance than Madame 
von Arnim’s. There is a touch in it of Mignon and 
Fenella; a certain gipsy animation and brilliancy 
beyond the power of Time to destroy. The hazel 
eyes are still as deep, tender, and searching as when 
they reminded good Frau von Goethe of the tones of 
the violoncello. The small and symmetrical figure 
is as nimble, and the gestures are as impulsive, a 
in the days when their owner jumped into the Main, 
near Aschaffenburg, on the overturn of her brother- 
in-law’s carriage, to rescue the purse of violets Goethe 
had thrown to her at a party at Wieland’s, among the 
other treasures of the floating band-boxes. The en- 
thusiasm is still untired which stirred the maiden to 
take an active interest in the fate of the poor Tyre 
lese, and enabled the mature woman to master the 
modeller’s difficult and delicate art, for the purpose 
of designing a monument to the memory of her 
beloved friend—as the striking design at the head of 
the English version of the ‘ Letters of a Child’ test 
fies. A like ardour of perseverance helped Madame 
von Arnim through the study of a strange languags 
for the purpose of effecting her unique translation of 
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her own letters: and had the reader heard her once 
describe all her hopes and fears, the dissuasions of her 
more experienced friends and the undismayed perti- 
nacity with which she plunged into the chaos of case 
and person and idiom, in fulfilment of her purpose,— 
he would, perhaps, feel with me, that though incor- 
rect and baroque, and at times hardly intelligible, is 


the language called English in which the ‘ Letters of 


a Child’ are rendered, no other version would do as 
close a justice to the meaning and to the personality 
of the authoress. No translation would make the 
book acceptable to the million. Yet those who 
would search out the connection between Music and 
the visible and invisible world, without some exami- 
nation of which no one can enter into the music of 
Germany, should not disdain the ‘ Letters’ in ques- 
tion; even supposing him to care nothing for the 
vivid and breathing pictures of character, and the 
adventures, full as good as faéry tales, they contain. 
There have been few illustrations of the delicate and 
almost impalpable chain of associations, which con- 
nect particular sounds with particular scenes, more 
exquisite than some of the less known passages.” 

We certainly delight in the highway and by- 
way sketches—the little vignettes, which so 
gracefully illustrate these volumes—and shall, 
therefore, take leave for the present, with a 
sketch of the author’s fellow-travellers from 
Frankfort to Nuremburg:— 

“We were four in the body of the schnellpost. 
The coupé was occupied by a substantial burgher, 
with his placket at his side, and his pipe for ever at 
his mouth ; and a woman of many bundles, pillows, 
and baskets,—one of those good travellers whom it 
is a despair to encounter when the vehicle is narrow. 
My companions were, at all events, less ponderous ; 
a demoiselle, escorted to the Post by a gentleman 
and lady, whose kissings and leave-takings outnum- 
bered all that I ever witnessed in that land of kissing 
and leave-taking ;—an old woman, whose wrinkled 
features, and grey hair combed back beneath a brown 
bonnet with a few scraps of pale canary-coloured 
ribbon to garnish it, made a better Denner than any 
of the pictures by that Microscopic master in the 
Dresden Gallery ;—and a very handsome boy, fresh 
from Bonn, whose finely-turned throat, and thick 
waving hair, and deep eyes, and well-cut lips might 
have been studied to good advantage by any one 
wanting a head of Hylas. His long pipe, and his 
nondescript walking-stick, and his violin case, were 
all arranged ; and we were at last fairly on the road, 
jingling down the fine poplar avenue which leads to 
the clean and pleasant town of Hanau. I have not 
oftener been more amused than with my vis-d-vis— 
the young lady. It was impossible to be long in 
doubt as to her vocation. Talking as much by the 
sprightly pantomime of her hands as by her sprightly 
tongue,—very pretty, but rather haggard,—her 
neatly kept ringlets ready for any emergency,—I 
thould, in any case, have recognized her as theatrical, 
had not names and hearty farewell messages, uttered 
inthe midst of that volley of salutes and embraces 
matched by and from her, put her connexion with 
the profession past doubt. Never was any one on 
better terms with herself and her bonnet. The latter, 
asplendid construction of blue plush, and quite new, 
was notable enough to have played a part in the 
«pital bargaining duet between the American girls 
Which was overheard and reported by Captain 

yat. And its owner took it off, told what it cost, 
caressed its bows, and smoothed its strings, with a 
pride of possession, one half, at least, of which was 
artless. Before we had travelled ten minutes, she 
had made friends with every one—even the Denner, 
who was propitiated, by the offering of a pear, to 
overlook her airs and graces with a motherly for- 
bearance and a wintry smile. For myself, though 
engaged over Victor Hugo’s ‘Les Rayons et les 
Ombres,’ having just stumbled upon his * Guitarre’— 

**Gastibelza, l'homme 4 la carabine, 

Chantait ainsi,"— 

vhich got hold of me, with all the strong charm of a 
Vivid simple ballad,—it was impossible not to be dis- 
by my neighbour’s ‘ varieties.” These, as 
Master Mace says of the changes of the old harpsi- 
chord he wished to sell, were ‘exceeding pleasant.’ 
er mind was set upon subduing the youth who sat 
byme. It was a very arduous task. Not that the 


nurtured or more intelligent companion. Neither 
was he preoccupied by any one else:—he had no 
braided beitel for his tobacco—no hair-ring on the 
fore-finger which does such hard and foul service in 
the pipes of young Germany—he was perfectly will- 
ing to contribute his share of conversation to recipro- 
cate pleasantries, but in a quiet, sensible, cousinly 
way. That was not what she wanted. First, as I 
have said, having taken off her notable plush bonnet, 
she arranged her hair curl by curl, he looking on— 
an operation which elicited no warmer response on 
his part than a calculation of the probable length of 
our ride, followed by the eternal permission asked to 
smoke a cigar. ‘Certainly ; she was fond of tobacco 
—she preferred it to any perfumes—would he let 
her see what sort he smoked ?°—‘ Gewiss,’ was his 
calm reply, and the contents of the cigar-case were 
tumbled out on her lap. Then she began, with ges- 
ture conformable, to narrate all manner of piquant 
stories about herself and her journeys, and the plea- 
sant company it had always been her good hap to 
find ;—shaking the Denner woman's hand, that she 
might not feel herself omitted in the compliment. 
To this the youth (was ever Cymon so inapprehen- 
sive ?) replied by mutual confidences,—talked to her 
of his elder brother, and his uncle!! That was a 
hopeless bait, obviously. Presently, she thought fit 
to go to sleep, arranging one little round cheek 
on her pretty hand, so that the other should be lightly 
shaded by her shining hair, in the perfection of that 


in to all manner of rural scenes for heroines and 
other sentimental persons to slumber upon. I am 
ashamed of my sex when I have to say that, in 
reply to this bewitching measure, Hylas fairly fol- 
lowed her example, and fell, in very audible 
truth, asleep! In another moment her eyes were 
as wide open and as wakeful as a bird’s. I gave up 
the game for lost, though I might have known the 
universal woman and the German man better. * * 
A steep ascent gave us half an hour's walk. 
this, the maiden of the plush-bonnet did her best to 
create a movement in her favour, by feigning pretty 
fears of banditti and gipsies in so lonely a place, and 
by uttering many appeals to the gallantry of the 
young student, ‘ who, she hoped, should any adventure 
happen, would take care of her.’ But he assured her 
she need not be afraid: his uncle came that road 
four timesa year, and had never met any one :—they 
were all good simple peoplein those parts. Fairly worn 
out by such perverse obduracy, she turned to me, and 
was presently chattering as gaily about the theatrical 
gossip of Munich, her native town,—about Madame 
Mink, and Kapellmeister Lachner, and Solo-tanzerinn 
this, and her dear friend Schauspielerinn the other— 
and kind King Louis above all,—as if her steadfast 
design had been utterly relinquished. It was not so, 
however. The air of the Spessart is keen, and the 
road-side stube at Aschaffenburg, into which we had 
been invited for refection by a dirty toad-com- 
plexioned old crone, had promised ‘ eye of newt and 
toe of frog,’ rather than good coffee or clean bread. 
None of us durst partake of these refreshments, so | 
that the party were by this time all rather hungry. | 
On remounting the vehicle, a general rummage for | 
eatables began. The maiden dived into a huge | 
tapestry-wrought sack of miscellanies, which might | 
have victualled the Ark for a day: Hylas meanwhile | 
drawing upon his pocket fora more modest packet of | 
cold meat and bread, which had kept his cigars close | 
and loving company. Nota moment was to be lost. 
With a smile of welcome and good-will not to be 
resisted, she produced a couple of huge sandwiches, | 
filled with most savory wurst. The boy’s eyes | 
glistened as she merrily thrust them into his hands, | 
with a promise of more when they were despatched. | 
In another instant his mouth was full. The ice was 
fairly broken for ever! All the rest of the journey, | 
he paid suit and service to the full heart’s content of 
his admirer ; and the last glimpse I had of the pair | 
was their disappearance into The Strauss at Nurem- | 
berg,—the youth with reverent care carrying the 
basket which had produced a result so long denied 
and so desirable.” 

In calling this a vignette sketch we have not 
done it justice ; it is a petite comedy, and perfect 





boy was too bashful, or too innocent, or too silent, or 


in its way. 


attitude so often attempted upon the green sofa | 
which the liveried myrmidons of the Stage wheel | 


During | 


| of wood and of field. 





too rude;—I have rarely travelled with a better- The Liber Landavensis, or Llyfr Teilo. Trans- 


lated and Edited by the Rev. W. J. Rees, 

M.A., &c. Published for the Welsh MSS, 

Society. 

Tue Liber Landavensis is the ancient Chartu- 
lary or Register book of the Cathedral of Llan- 
daff, in which are recorded memoirs of its most 
eminent prelates, grants of endowment, and 
other particulars respecting the Church and 
Diocese. It was compiled in the early part of 
the twelfth century from older materials, and is 
one of the most valuable authorities we possess 
for the Antiquities of the British Churches ; as 
such it well deserved the attention of the Society 
for the publication of Ancient Welsh MSS., and 
is an auspicious commencement of their literary 
career, 

The memoirs of the Welsh saints in this 
volume are full of silly legends and puerile 
miracles, which have not even the merit of in- 
genuity in their fictions; they are indeed bor- 
rowed with little alteration from the Hagiology 
of other countries, and, in some instances, even 
from the Pagan Mythology; yet they are gene- 
rally trustworthy guides as to historical facts, 
for the compiler has been careful to preserve 
copies of all the public documents connected with 
the rights and privileges of the archiepiscopal 
| see of Llandaff, and these incidentally present us 





| with curious and correct pictures of the manners 
and mode of life in the Middle Ages. Thus we 
find from the charter granted to the See that the 
Archbishop of “Llandaff was a Prince Palatine, 
and enjoyed the privileges of an independent 
sovereign :— 

“This is the law and privilege of the church of 
Teilo, of Llandaff, which these Kings and Princes 
of Wales granted to the church of Teilo, and to all 
its Bishops after him for ever; and was confirmed 
by the Popes of Rome,—To enjoy all its laws, and 
its lands and territories free from all regal and 
secular service, without a Mayor, without a Chan- 
cellor, without attendance at public courts of litiga- 
tion, either in the district, or out of it, without going 
on military expeditions, without arrest, and without 
keeping watch and ward; to have complete legal 
cognizance of robbers, and robberies, of rapine, in- 
timidation, and way-laying, of incendiarism, and 

contention with blood, and without it; of all penalties 
| for crimes therein committed, of violating the pri- 





opposition, either in the district, or out of it, and of 
assaults of every kind on the land of Teilo, and its 
men. And judgment belongs to the court house of 
the church of Teilo, at Llandaff, without acception 
with respect to commonage of water and of herbage, 
There belongs to Teilo a 
Market and a Mint at Llandaff, and a right for the 
approach of ships to the territory of Teilo, without 
obstruction from Kings, and all persons, except 
from Teilo, and the church of Llandaff, and its 
bishops. And with respect to any disgrace, insult, 
injury, or damage, which shall be committed by the 
King of Glamorgan, or by his men, or servants to 
the Bishop of Teilo, and his men and servants, the 
King of Glamorgan is to come to the court house of 
Teilo, at Llandaff, to render what is just and lawful, 
and receive judgment for the injury done to the 
Bishop of Teilo, and his men, and servants; and 
that his land and territory, and military arrange- 
ments, be subject to his own controul ; and every 
right belonging to the King of Glamorgan in his 
court, shall wholly belong to the Bishop of Teilo in 
his court. And that they, and their children after 
them, be cursed and excommunicated, who shall 
break and diminish this privilege; and he and his 
children be blessed, who will honour this privilege, 
and observe it. Amen.” 

In looking over the several grants of land 
made to the Church, the reader will find that 
many of them were intended as expiations for 
some heinous crime, such as that described in the 
following anecdote :— 

“ Tewdwr son of Rhun,* and Elgysty] son of Awst, 

* Ancestor of Henry VIL and the Tudor dynasty of 
England. 


| vilege of refuge, either in the church, or out of it, of 
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King of Brecknock, swore, upon the altar of St. Du- 
bricius, by the most holy things, the sacred volumes 
and relics being placed before them, and in the pre- 
sence of Bishop Gwrwan and his clergy, that neither 
should plot against the other, and that they should 
hold firm peace between themselves without deceit ; 
and also with this agreement, that if one should deal 
treacherously with the other, he should quietly give 
up his inheritance, and go abroad ; and being deprived 
of his kingdom, should always remain in exile. 
After these things, the devil, who by his deceitful 
counsel cast our first parent Adam out of Paradise, 
that is the peaceable seat of delights; he, the same, 
caused by his deceit King Tewdwr to break the 
peace, and kill Elgystyl the son of Awst, committing 
at the same time both murder and perjury. Which 
being done, and coming to the hearing of Bishop 
Gwrwan, he, with his clergy, excommunicated the 
perjurer and murderer, by stripping the altars of God, 
and laying both the crosses and relics of the saints 
on the ground, and depriving him altogether of 
Christian communion. After these things, King 
Tewdwr, seeing that he could not endure the male- 
diction, and the rigour of justice, sought pardon with 
a penitent heart, and shedding of tears; and the 
yoke of penance of suitable quality and degree being 
placed on him, that his territory might not be im- 
poverished for want of its Prince, by the advice of the 
brethren of the whole diocese, he was allowed to 
remain in the kingdom on his making amends for 
his crime, by almsgiving, prayer, and fasting. King 
Tewdwr, on such remission being given to him, 
granted especially to God, and to St. Dubricius, and 
to Gwrwan, who was present, and to all his succes- 
sors in the Church of Llandaff, and of St. Dubricius, 
and St. Teilo; Llanmihangel Tref Ceriau, with all 
its land, and all its liberty, and complete commonage 
in field and in woods, in water and in pastures, with- 
out any payment to mortal man, besides to the 
Church of Llandaff, and its pastors.” 

Here is a picture “ in little,” which brings the 
age, and its manners and morals, vividly before 
the reader :— 

“ Territory of Llanbedeui. A Synod.—In the year 
of the nativity of our Lord 955, and indiction 13, 
the following wicked deed was perpetrated. In 
the days of Nowi son of Gwriad, and of Pater, 
Bishop of the most celebrated episcopal See, which 
is situated on the banks of the river Taff, ona certain 
day, in the time of harvest, a Deacon named Ili son 
of Beli, whom the Bishop had ordained in that year, 
passing through the corn, a certain countryman 
named Merchytir son of Iddig, met him, saying in 
opprobrious language, ‘ What does such a coward as 
thou do with weapons?’ Whilst they spoke in re- 
proachful terms, Merchytir rushed upon him, and 
reached his hand to his sword, which being un- 
sheathed, he cut off therewith one of the Deacon’s 
fingers, and his blood flowing, the Deacon said to him, 
‘Return to me that thou mayest tie up my finger.” 
And when turning to him, and tying his finger, the 
Deacon stabbed him, and he immediately died ; and 
the Deacon betaking himself to flight, went to the 
church of St. Jarmen, and St. Febric, seeking refuge. 
When these things were done, they were told to the 
friends of the deceased ; afterwards many of them 
assembled together, and endeavoured to break open 
the church in which was the Deacon. Then came 
the celebrated Blegwryd, son of Eineon, who forbad 
them to break the church, because it was a dreadful 
crime. Very soon after however six persons of the 
family of Nowi, whose names were Birtulf, and his 
brother Britilm, Buddad, and his son Briwan, and 
two other brothers, Gwodgwn and Alla the sons of 
Cynilig, came, and immediately rushed into the 
church, and, dreadful to relate, killed the Deacon 
before the altar of the saints, the blood being sprin- 
kled on the altar and the walls of the church. These 
evil deeds having been perpetrated, they were told 
to the Bishop, who then abode with Hywel, the 
British King, in the region of Brecknock. When 
he heard it, he immediately sent messengers to the 
monasteries of all the provinces of the whole diocese 
between the mouth of Taratyr on Wye and the banks 
of Towy, which were subject to the Church of Llan- 
daff, and to St. Dubricius, St. Teilo, St. Oudoceus, 
and Bishop Pater, and all succeeding Bishops for 
ever, that they might assemble the Priests, Deacons, 


also hearing, with his nobles, that the malediction of 
the whole church was rushing and falling upon him, 
would not dare to sustain such a weight of maledic- 
tion, but entered into counsel with the most learned 
men of his country, and sending messengers, called 
the Bishop to him. And afterwards Nowi, and the 
Bishop, with his nobles, met together in the city of 
Gwent, and by the advice of all the doctors of both 
parties, the six cruel men were given into the hands 
of the Bishop, and they were taken to the monastery 
of St. Teilo, where they passed six months in iron 
fetters. Again Nowi requested that those men might 
be brought to the aforesaid monastery, in which they 
had killed the Deacon, that there they might receive 
divine judgment. Also it was fixed, according to the 
judgment of the synod, that each of them should 
give to the church he had defiled, his land and all 
his substance, and also the price of his life, that is 
seven pounds of silver. But it is not to be omitted 
that before judgment, those men Idwallon son of 
Morwidd, and Gwynac, and Jonathan, and Galfryd, 
three sons of Ceredig, with the whole land of the 
family of Gwrfod, with field and fountains, with 
woods and hawks, and with every payment which 
used to be given before to the King, were put into 
the possession of the Bishop, and in the power of the 
church of St. Teilo. All these things being settled by 
divine judgment, the Bishop arose in the middle, 
and they all stood near him holding the gospel, and 
he said to Nowi, ‘ Lay thy hand on this gospel.’ And 
Nowi placed his hand on the gospel, and said, ‘ May 
this land with its inhabitants be in eternal consecra- 
tion to God, and to St. Dubricius, St. Teilo, and St. 
Oudoceus, and Bishop Pater, and to all Bishops of 
Llandaff, free from all laical service, except only 
daily prayer, for ever.’ ” 

We quote another curious anecdote, which 
relates to the purchase of Jand :— 

“ Be it known that Rhiadda bought one uncia of 
the land Guruarch, from Gwyddogwy and Cynfyn, 
the sons of Clydri, for twenty-four cows, a Saxon 
woman, a valuable sword, and a powerful horse, with 
the approbation of King Ithael; and the aforesaid 
two brothers, Gwyddogwy and Cynfyn, with the 
consent and in the presence of King Ithael and the 
principal seniors of Ergyng, resigned the said land 
free from every thing, and placing their hands in the 
hand of Bishop Berthgwyn, declared that neither they 
nor their posterity should ever claim that land, having 
received its price, as has been mentioned. After 
these things Rhiadda, in the presence of the aforesaid 
two brethren and of King Ithael, granted the land 
to God, and to St. Dubricius, St. Teilo, and St. 
Oudoceus, and in the hand of Bishop Berthgwyn, 
and to all his successors in the Church of Llandaff, 
with all its liberty, without any payment, great or 
small, to any mortal man, besides to the Church of 
Llandaff and its pastors.” 

Cows appear to have been the chief measure 
of value in Wales, for in another purchase we 
find two horses described as worth four cows, 
and a trumpet estimated at twenty-four cows, 
and these together with a cloak and pony were 
the price paid for an entire village. 

Under the Welsh government the See of Llan- 
daff rapidly advanced in wealth and power, but 
after the establishment of the Normans in 
England, the archbishops found it difficult to 
prevent their suffragans from transferring their 
allegiance to Canterbury, and at the same time 
their temporal jurisdiction was sadly diminished 
by the Anglo-Norman Wardens of the Marches. 
From an agreement made between Bishop Urban, 
and Robert Earl of Gloucester, (a natural son of 
Henry I.) it appears that the prelate found some 
difficulty in maintaining his right to preside 
over Trials by Ordeal and Wager of Battle :— 

“The judgment of iron shall take place at Llan- 
daff, and there shall be a trench of judicial water in 
the territory of the Bishop, near to the castle of 
Cardiff. And if any one of the Bishop’s men shall 
accuse a man belonging to the Earl, or one of his 
barons, respecting anything, concerning which there 
ought to be a duel, sureties shall be given, and judg- 
ment past in their courts, and the duel shall take 
place in the castle of Cardiff. And if any one shall 
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to any matter, concerning which there ought to be a 
duel, sureties shall be given, and judgment past in 
the court of the Bishop, and the duel itself take place 
in the castle of Cardiff; and the Bishop shall have 
the same justice with respect to that duel as he 
should have if it took place at Llandaff.” 

The extracts we have given are sufficient to 
show the nature of the information which the 
work contains; we need only add, that it is 
beautifully printed—indeed, it is a most credit- 
able specimen of provincial typography. 








The Idler in France. By the Countess of Bles- 
sington. [Second Notice.] 

To the pleasant personalities of this agreeable 
journal we half-promised to return. We now 
do so, leaving untouched all records of the 
modes of fashion and demeanour, which will be 
more amusing hereafter, when they perpetuate 
the whims and fancies of a by-gone generation, 
It is needless to remark that the publication of 
such a record so soon after the time of its being 
written, implies the omission of such figures 
and personages as are beyond the reach of fair 
construction. But the following “characters in 
little” will be welcome :— 

“Lord Lansdowne has always appeared to me to 
be peculiarly formed for a statesman. Witha fortune 
that exempts him from incurring even the suspicion 
of mercenary motives for holding office, and a 
rank which precludes that of entertaining the ambi 
tion of seeking a higher, he is free from the angry 
passions that more or less influence the generality of 
other men. To an unprejudiced mind, he joins self- 
respect without arrogance, self-possession without 
effrontery, solid and general information, considerable 
power of application to business, a calm and gentle- 
manly demeanour, and an urbanity of manner which, 
while it conciliates good will, never descends to, or 
encourages, familiarity. A lover and liberal patron 
of the fine arts, he is an encourager of literature, and 
partial to the society of literary men ; irreproachable 
in private life, and respected in public, what is there 
wanting to render him faultless? I, who used to 
enjoy a good deal of his society in England, am of 
opinion, that the sole thing wanting is the warmth 
and cordiality of manner which beget friends and 
retain partisans, and without which no minister can 
count on constant supporters, It is a curious circum- 
stanoe, that the political party to which Lord Lans- 
downe is opposed can boast a man among those most 
likely to hold the reins of government, to whom all 
that I have said of Lord Lansdowne might, with little 
modification, be applied. I refer to Sir Robert Peel, 
whose acquaintance I enjoyed in England ; and who 
is much younger, and perhaps bolder, than Lord 
Lansdowne.” 

“Lady Drummond talked to me a good deal of 
Sir William, and evinced much respect for his 
memory. She is proud, and she may well be so, of 
having been the wife of such a man ; though there 
was but little sympathy between their tastes and 
pursuits, and his death can produce so little change 
in her habits of life, that she can scarcely be said to 
miss him. He passed his days and the greater por- 
tion of his nights in reading or writing, living in a 
suite of rooms literally filled with books ; the tables, 
chairs, sofas, and even the floors, being encumbered 
with them, going out only for a short time in 4 
carriage to get alittle air, or occasionally to dine out, 
He seldom saw Lady Drummond, except at dinner, 
surrounded by a large party. She passed, as she 
still passes her time, in the duties of an elaborate 
toilette, paying or receiving visits, giving or going to 
fétes, and playing with her lap-dog. A strange wife 
for one of the most intellectual men of his day! And 
yet this total dissimilarity produced no discord be- 
tween them ; for she was proud of his acquirements, 
and he was indulgent to her less spirituelle tastes 
Lady Drummond does much good at Naples; for, 
while the beau monde of that gay capital are enter 
tained in a style of profuse hospitality at her house, 
the poor find her charity dispensed with a liberal 
hand in all their exigencies; so that her vast wealth 

is a source of comfort to others as well as to herself 

A Visit to Malle. Mars.—* Paid a visit to the justly 
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peautiful hétel in the Rue de la Tour des Dames. 
I have entertained a wish ever since my return from 
Italy, to become acquainted with this remarkable 
woman; and Mr. Young was the medium of accom- 
plishing it. Mademoiselle Mars is even more attrac- 
tive offthe stage than on; for her countenance beams 
with intelligence, and her manners are at once so 
animated, yet gentle; so kind, yet dignified; and 
there is such an inexpressible charm in the tones of 
her voice, that no one can approach without being 
delighted with her. Her conversation is highly in- 
teresting, marked by a good sense and good taste 
that renders her knowledge always available, but 
never obtrusive. Her features are regular and deli- 
cate; her figure, though inclined to embonpoint, is 
very graceful ; and her smile, like the tones of her 
voice, is irresistibly sweet, and reveals teeth of rare 
beauty. Mademoiselle Mars, off the stage, owes 
none of her attractions to the artful aid of ornament ; 
wearing her own dark hair simply arranged, and her 
clear brown complexion free from any artificial tinge. 
In her air and manner is the rare and happy mixture 
of la grande dame et la femme aimable, without the 
slightest shade of affectation. Mademoiselle Mars’ 
hétel is the prettiest imaginable. It stands in a 
court yard, wholly shut in from the street; and, 
though not vast, it has all the elegance, if not the 
splendour, of a fine house. Nothing can evince a 
purer taste than this dwelling, with its decorations 
and furniture. It contains all that elegance and 
comfort can require, without anything meretricious 
or gaudy, and is a temple worthy of the goddess to 
whom it is dedicated. * * The boudoir is in the 
style of Louis XIV., and owes its tasteful decorations 
to the pencil of Ciceri. The pictures that ornament 
it are by Gerard, and are highly creditable to his re- 
putation. The library serves also as a picture-gallery ; 
and in it may be seen beautiful specimens of the 
talents of the most esteemed French artists, offered 
by them as a homage to this celebrated woman. 
Gerard, Delacroix, Isabey, Lany, Grévedon, and 
other distinguished artists, have contributed to this 
valuable collection. A fine portrait of Madame 
Pasta and another of Talma, with two exquisite pic- 
tures of the mother of Mademoiselle Mars, not less 
remarkable for the rare beauty of the subject than 
for the merit of the artists, complete it. One book- 
case in the library contains only the presentation 
copies of the pieces in which Mademoiselle Mars has 
performed, magnificently bound, by the authors. On 
awhite marble console in this gallery is placed an in- 
teresting memorial of her brilliant theatrical career, 
presented to her by the most enthusiastic of its 
numerous admirers. It consists of a laurel crown, 
executed in pure gold; on the leaves of which are 
engraved on one side, the name of each piece in 
which she appeared, and, on the other, the ré/e which 
she acted in it. A very fine statue of Moliére is 
placed in this apartment.” 

4 Character.—* Some pleasant people dined here 
yesterday. Among them was a Colonel Caradoc, 
the son of our old friend Lord Howden. He pos- 
sesses great and versatile information, is good-looking, 
well-bred, and has superior abilities ; in short, he has 
all the means, and appliances to boot, to make a dis. 
tinguished figure in life, if he lacks not the ambition 
and energy to use them; but born to station and 
fortune, he may want the incitement which the ab- 
sence of these advantages furnishes, and be content 
to enjoy the good he already has, instead of seeking 
greater distinction. Colonel Caradoc’s conversation 
is brilliant and epigrammatic ; and if occasionally a 
too evident consciousness of his own powers is 
suffered to be revealed in it, those who know it to 
be well-founded will pardon his self-complacency, 
and not join with the persons, and they are not few, 
whose amour propre is wounded by the display of his, 
and who question, what really is not questionable, 
the foundation on which his pretensions are based. 
The clever, like the handsome, to be pardoned for 
being so, should affect a humility they are but too 
seldom in the habit of feeling ; and to acquire popu- 
larity must appear unconscious of meriting it.” 

Landor and Gell.—* Received a long and delightful 
letter from Walter Savage Landor. His is one of 
the most original minds I have ever encountered, and 
is joined to one of the finest natures. Living in the 
delightful solitude he has chosen near Florence, his 
time is passed in reading, reflecting, and writing; a 





life so blameless and so happy, that the philosophers 
of old, with whose thoughts his mind is so richly 
imbued, might, if envy could enter into such hearts, 
entertain it towards him. * * A letter from Sir 
William Gell, and, like all his letters, very amusing. 
Yet how different from Landor’s! Both written 
beneath the sunny sky of Italy, both scholars, and 
nearly of the same age, nevertheless, how widely dif- 
ferent are their letters! Gell’s, filled with lively and 
comic details of persons, seldom fail to make me 
laugh ; Landor’s, wholly devoted to literary subjects, 
set me thinking. Gell would die of ennui in the soli- 
tude Landor has selected ; Landor would be chafed 
into irritation in the constant routine of visiting and 
dining-out in which Gell finds amusement. But here 
am I attempting to draw a parallel where none can 
be established, for Landor is aman of genius, Gell a 
man of talent.” 

A Poet of Society.—* A pleasant party at dinner 
yesterday. Mr. W. Spencer, the poet, was among 
the guests. He was much more like the William 
Spencer of former days than when he dined here 
before, and was occasionally brilliant, though at in- 
tervals he relapsed into moodiness. He told some 
good stories of John Kemble, and told them well ; 
but it seemed an effort to him; and, while the listeners 
were still smiling at his excellent imitation of the 
great tragedian, he sank back in his chair with an air 
of utter abstraction. I looked at him, and almost 
shuddered at remarking the ‘ change that had come 
o’er the spirit of his dream ;’ for whether the story 
touched a chord that awakened some painful reflec- 
tion in his memory, or that the telling it had ex- 
hausted him, I know not, but his countenance for 
some minutes assumed a careworn and haggard ex- 
pression, and he then glanced around at the guests 
with an air of surprise, like one awakened from 
slumber.” 

An Actor and his Audience.—“1 took Mr. and 
Mrs. Mathews to the Jardin des Plantes to-day, and 
was much amused by an incident that occurred there. 
A pretty child, with her bonne, were seated on a bench 
near to which we placed ourselves. She was asking 
questions relative to the animals she had seen, and 
Mr. Mathews having turned his head away from her, 
gave some admirable imitations of the sounds pecu- 
liar to the beasts of which she was speaking, and also 
of the voice and speeches of the person who had ex- 
hibited them. Never did he exert himself more to 
please a crowded and admiring audience than to 
amuse this child, who, maintaining an immovable 
gravity during the imitations, quietly observed to her 
nurse, § Ma bonne, ce Monsieur est bien dréle.” The 
mortification of Mr. Mathews on this occasion was 
very diverting. ‘ How!’ exclaimed he, ‘is it possible 
that all my efforts to amuse that child have so wholly 
failed? She never moved a muscle! I suppose the 
French children are not so easily pleased as our 
English men and women are?’ He reverted to this 
disappointment more than once during our drive 
back, and seemed dispirited by it. Nevertheless, he 
gave us some most humorous imitations of the lower 
orders of the French talking loudly together, in which 
he spoke in so many different voices, that one could 
have imagined that no less than half-a-dozen people, 
at least, were engaged in conversation.” 

A Trio of Politicians.—“ Lord John Russell has 
arrived at Paris, and sat with me a considerable 
time to-day. How very agreeable he can be when 
his reserve wears off, and what a pity it is he should 
ever allow it to veil the many fine qualities he pos- 
sesses! Few men have a finer taste in literature, or 
a more highly cultivated mind. It seizes with ra- 
pidity whatever is brought before it; and being 
wholly free from passion or egotism, the views he 
takes on all subjects are just and unprejudiced. He 
hasa quick perception of the ridiculous, and possesses 
a fund of dry caustic humour that might render him 
a very dangerous opponent in a debate, were it not 
governed by a good breeding and a calmness that 
never forsake him. Lord John Russell is precisely 
the person calculated to fill a high official situation. 
Well informed on all subjects, with an ardent love of 
his country, and an anxious desire to serve it, he has 
a sobriety of judgment and a strictness of principle 
that will for ever place him beyond the reach of sus- 
picion, even to the most prejudiced of his political 
adversaries. The reserve complained of by those who 
are only superficially acquainted with him, would be 





highly advantageous to a minister ; for it would not 
only preserve him from the approaches to familiarity, 

80 injurious to men in power, but would discourage 

the hopes founded on the facility of manner of those 

whose very smiles and simple acts of politeness are 

by the many looked on as an encouragement to form 

the most unreasonable ones, and as an excuse for the 
indulgence of angry feelings when those unreasonable 
hopes are frustrated. * * Monsieur Thiers is a very 

remarkable person—quick, animated, and observant; 

nothing escapes him, and his remarks are indicative 
of a mind of great power. I enjoy listening to his 
conversation, which is at once full of originality, yet 
free from the slightest shade of eccentricity. Monsieur 
Mignet, who is the inseparable friend of Monsieur 
Thiers, reminds me every time I see him of Byron, 
for there is a striking likeness in the countenance. 
With great abilities, Monsieur Mignet gives me the 
notion of being more fitted to a life of philosophical 
research and contemplation than of action, while 
Monsieur Thiers impresses me with the conviction of 
his being formed to fill a busy and conspicuous part 
in the drama of life. Ile is a sort of modern Pro- 
metheus, capable of creating and of vivifying with the 
electric spark of mind ; but, whether he would steal 
the fire from Heaven, or a less elevated region, I am 
not prepared to say. He has called into life a body 
—and a vast one—by his vigorous writings, and has 
infused into it a spirit that will not be soon or easily 
quelled. Whether that spirit will tend to the ad- 
vancement of his country or not, time will prove; but 
en attendant, its ebullitions may occasion as much 
trouble to the powers that be as did the spirit engen- 
dered by Mirabeau in a former reign. The counte- 
nance of Monsieur Thiers is remarkable. The eyes, 
even through his spectacles, flash with intelligence, 
and the expression of his face varies with every sen- 
timent he utters. Thiers is a man to effect a revolu- 
tion, and Mignet would be the historian to narrate it. 
There is something very interesting in the unbroken 
friendship of these two men of genius, and its con- 
stancy elevates both in my estimation. They are not 
more unlike than are their respective works, both of 
which, though so dissimilar, are admirable in their 
way. The mobility and extreme excitability of the 
French, render such men as Monsieur Thiers ex- 
tremely dangerous to monarchical power. His genius, 
his eloquence, and his boldness, furnish him with the 
means of exciting the enthusiasm of his countrymen, 
as surely as a torch applied to gunpowder produces 
an explosion. In England these qualities, however 
elevated, would fail to produce similar results; for 
enthusiasm is there little known, and, when it comes 
forth, satisfies itself with a brief manifestation, and 
swiftly resigns itself to the prudent jurisdiction of 
reason. Napoleon himself, with all the glory asso- 
ciated with his name—a glory that intoxicated the 
French—would have failed to inebriate the sober- 
minded English.” 

Here we must stop. The most stirring 
passage of the book, as we remarked a week 
ago, contains Lady Blessington’s history of the 
Three Days, which she studied, partly on foot, 
in the barricadoed streets of Paris. Some day 
or other, we presume that a continuation of 
these journals may be looked for. Lady Bles- 
sington, however, cannot call herself an ‘‘ idler” 
in England. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

So many new and cheap editions of important and 
standard works have lately issued from the press, 
that this form of publication begins to assume a dis- 
tinctive character, requiring express recognition. 

Among the most acceptable of these, is one of Whar- 
ton’s History of English Poetry, 3 vols. —Mr. Tegg de- 
serves great credit for the careful nursing which this 
work has ever received at his hands, The edition 
which he published in 1824 was ably edited by Mr. 
Price, who added some important chapters. With 
the present, the notes of Dr. Ashby and Mr. Park 
are incorporated; valuable notes have also been 
contributed by Mr. Thorpe, Mr. J. Kemble, Mr. 
Wright, and others, and the extracts from the early 
writers have been collated with the best MSS. by Sir 
F. Madden. 

A new, neat, and compact edition has also been 
lately published of Trusler’s well known work, Ho- 
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garth Moralized. We never understood what was 
the exact merit of this work. The morality of 
Hogarth lies on the surface, and he that runs may 
read ; his pictures are as intelligible as a print book; 
there is no possibility of mistaking either his humour 
or his pathos. However, Trusler’s work has always 
been a favourite with the public, and the present 
edition will no doubt be acceptable. 

Blumenbach’s Physiology, by Dr. Elliotson, after 
running through four editions, has changed its name, 
and now appears as Elliotson’s Physiology. This 
change was required. Dr. Elliotson has gone on 
adding notes to the successive editions, until they far 
exceeded the original work. It became necessary, 
therefore, to remodel the whole, and weave the notes 
into the text; and, under these circumstances, it 
was thought proper to publish it on the Doctor’s re- 
sponsibility ; and to some of the opinions—on Mes- 
merism, for example—Blumenbach might object. 

Mr. Robinson’s History and Antiquities of Totten- 
ham having been long out of print, a new edition, 
with additional matter and some new illustrations, 
cannot but be acceptable to the inhabitants of the 
district, as well as to all who are interested in topo- 
graphical history. 

To the cheap, compact, and condensed volumes 
which contain, as it were, a library in themselves, 
Mr. Cadell has added Scott's Poetical Works. The 
volume contains not merely the great metrical ro- 
mances, but the songs and fragments scattered over 
the novels, and has prefixed a portrait of Sir Walter, 
engraved by Horsburg, from Raeburn’s picture. This 
is to be followed by an edition of the Novels, to be 
comprised in five corresponding volumes. But to 
suit the taste of all parties,a new edition of the 
Novels has been commenced in foolscap octavo, each 
volume to contain a novel complete in itself. 

A new and cheap edition of the Bubbles from the 
Brunnen has appeared, just suited for the pocket, 
and in timé for the Rhine travellers.—Messrs. Black 
have ;blished, in a separate volume, under the 
title of The Rod and the Gun, the ‘Treatise on 
Angling’ by Prof. Wilson, and on ‘ Shooting’ by the 


author of § The Oakley Code,’ which appeared in the | 


Encyclopedia Britannica.—The papers contributed 
by the late Miss Roberts to the Asiatic Journal, have 
also been collected and published, with a memoir, 
under the title of Notes of an Overland Journey to 
Bombay : and we may add here, that new editions 
have lately been issued of The Narrative of Discovery 
in Africa, an early volume of the Edinburgh Cabinet 
Library—of Osler’s Life of Lord Exmouth—Adam’s 
Gem of the Peak—A pretty illustrated edition of The 
Castle of Otranto—Clark's Introduction to Heraldry 
—Williams on Combustion of Coal, with Plates— 
Parsey’s Science of Vision—Johnson’s Life, Health, 
and Disease—Dickson’s Fallacies of the Faculty— 
Sir James Clark on Climate—and in a compact vo- 
lume, edited by his son, Hazlitt’s Lectures on English 
Comic Writers. 

Mr. Washbourne has also lately published, as a 
companion to his Fielding, a complete edition, in one 
volume, of The Miscellaneous Works of Smollett. 
How we envy those who have to make their first 
acquaintance with Roderick Random and Humphrey 
Clinker, and dear Win. Jenkins, and Lismahago, and 
Miss Tabitha, and a dozen other of their delightful 
and amusing associates. Mr. Washbourne further 
tempts the public with the Works of Swift in 2 vols. 
Two volumes! why there they stand on our own 
shelves in twenty-four volumes! The good which 
must result from thus spreading abroad these valu- 
“able works, is not confined to its direct influence ; it 
tends to raise the standard by which other writers 
are to be judged, and thus to raise the character of 
modern literature.—Another of these comprehensive 
volumes issued by the Messrs. Black, of Edinburgh, 
is entitled Evidences, §c., and includes a dozen cele- 
brated works, by Watson, Paley, Jenyns, Leslie, and 
others; and under the title 7'racts for the People, 
Mr. Wilson has bound together Milton's Treatise on 
Civil Power, his Areopagitica, &c. 

It has long been a reproach to the nation, that we 
had not one complete edition of the Works of Daniel 
De Foe—a sound-hearted and thoroughly English 
writer, if ever there was one. De Foe’s fame, it is 
true, rests on his imaginative literature ; and will there 
rest so long as English literature exists: but he was 
a voluminous writer, who touched, more or less, on 





all subjects; and though many were of temporary 
interest, the principles advanced and enforced are 
often of permanent value. We are glad, therefore, 
to see that a complete edition is promised by Mr. 
Clements, of which the first volume is before us, with 
a memoir by Mr. Hazlitt. 

Mr. Charles Knight has lately reprinted some 
pl t vol g the most interesting of 
which is an edition, somewhat abridged, of the 
Paston Letters. This important work, from the 
high price at which only it could be procured, has 
hitherto been a sealed book to the many; it may be 
well, therefore, to state that it contains a collection 
of original letters written during the reigns of Henry 
the Sixth, Edward the Fourth, and Richard the Third, 
from which, perhaps, may be collected the clearest 
idea of the social life of our ancestors of any work 
in the language—it is, indeed, such a work, as, at 
such a price, ought to be most acceptable to the 
public. Another pleasant volume in this series is 
The Life of Hutton, a favourite work with Charles 
Lamb. As a simple, unaffected piece of autobio- 
graphy, it is admirable ; but we cannot concur in the 
opinion that Hutton rose to opulence and eminence 
by his merits alone, and that he is a good example 
to hold up to young men. Hutton, we admit, de- 
served all he ever acquired, either of fortune or 
honour; but he was too much disposed to specula- 
tion, and fortunate circumstances materially assisted 
him—indeed, the buying and mortgaging system, 
which much increased Hutton’s fortune, would have 
involved him in inextricable difficulties at almost any 
other period of our history. Bacon’s Essays, and the 
Advancement of Learning, and The Citizen of the World, 
which also form part of this series, need no commen- 
dation. 

An edition of The Spectator, lately published, puts 
forth especial claims for its illustrations in Acro- 
graphy, a new art, which is at present far from perfect. 

The Poets, too! are we to take new editions as 
sure signs of increasing popularity? We have before 
us a second edition of Mr. D. L. Richardson's Li- 
terary Leaves—a re-issue of Housman’s Collection of 
English Sonnets—a third edition of Dr. Bowring’s 
Matins and Vespers—and a pretty little edition of 
The Poetical Works of John Keats, with a portrait, 
after a chalk drawing by Hilton, the Academician— 
Poor Keats! The curious in such matters may some 
day hunt about for “the columns of praise” that 
cheered him on his weary way to fame and a grave. 
We merely announce this publication, as we hope 
hereafter to have leisure to look more attentively 
into the volume. 





To the Standard Library Mr. Smith has added 
some choice volumes—Alison on Taste, Ritson’ 
Robin Hood, the Poetical Works of Milton, Yo: 
and Keats, Tales by Crabbe, Essays and the Citizen 
of the World by Goldsmith, Dobson’s Life of Pg, 
trarch, Walton’s Lives of Donne, &c., Miss Sedg. 
wick’s Linwoods, and others of less importance, 
Mr. Moxon, too, has published in a like cheap form 
Capt. Basil Hall's Chili, §c. and Sheridan's Dramatic 
Works. Messrs. Chambers have added to thei 
People’s edition—A Treatise on Agriculture, by Jack. 
son, and Chambhers’s History of the Rebellion ;—anq 
Mr. Bentley to the Standard Novels, Marriage, The 
Widow Barnaby, The Soldier of Lyons, and The 
Inheritance. 

Of works heretofore announced, but now complete, 
we may mention The Illustrated Commentary on the 
Old and New Testament in 4 vols.—and Mazxwell’; 
Life of Wellington—and of works in course of pub- 
lication a revised, and, we should think, most accept 
able edition of Tytler’s History of Scotland, in neat 
handsome volumes, at half the original price—an 
edition of Adolphus’s History of England—and of 
Whiston's Josephus. 











List of New Books.—A Cyclopedia of Commerce, Mercan- 
tile Law, Finance, and Commercial Geography, by W, 
Waterston, Accountant, Part I. royal 8vo. 3s. 6d. swd.— 
Russell (J. 5.) on Steam and Steam Navigation (with plates), 
from the Ency. Brit. roy. 12mo. 9s. cl.—Hansard (T. C,) on 
Printing and Type Founding (from the Eney. Brit.), roy. 
12mo. 6s. cl.—Gilly’s (Rev. W. 8.) Valdenses, &c. (from the 
Ency. Brit.), 12mo. 2s. 6d. swd.—Braithwaite’s (W.) Retro- 
spect of Medicine and Surgery, Part 3, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl— 
Texts for Every Day in the Year, by Elizabeth Fry, 64mo, 
Is. 4d. tuck.—Baptism of the Spirit, by John Wade, Vol. L, 
12mo. 5s. cl.—Jones’s (Rev. W.) Essay on the Character of 
the Welsh as a Nation, 8vo. 4s. swd.—Book-keeping by 
Single and Double Entry, by G. A. Henderson, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
cl.—Linen Draper's Guide, by C. Carter, oblong, 1s. 6d. cL— 
Memoranda in France, Italy, and Germany, by Edwin Lee, 
er. 8vo. 10s. cl.—The Secret Foe, an Historical Romance, 
by Ellen Pickering, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds.—Sixteen 
Years in Chili and Peru, by the Retired Governor of Juan 
Fernandez, 8vo. 21s. cl.—The Lover and the Husband, &e.,, 
edited by Mrs. Gore, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. Gd. bds.—An 
Appeal to the Rubric, by Samuel Rowe, M.A., fe. 3s. 6d. eb 
—Narrative of Oceola Nikkanochee, Prince of Econchatti, 
8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.—Hand Book for India and Egypt, post 8vo. 
12s. cl.—Debrett’s Peerage, new edit., corrected to the Pre- 
sent Time, 8vo. hf-bd. 30s.—Simson’s Euclid, 18mo. 5s. bd— 
Contes 4 ma Fille, par Bouilly, new edit. 12mo.6s. bd.—Camp- 
bell’s Specimens of the British Poets, new edit. roy. 8vo, 
20s. c.—Jarman and Bythewood's Conveyancing, by Sweet, 
Vol. IL, roy. 8vo. 25s. bds.—Family Library, Vol. LXXIX.,, 
12mo. 5s. cl.—De Foe’s Works, Vol. XLX., 12mo. 5s. cL— 
Premillenial Hymns, Edited by Matthew Habershon, new 
edit. 18mo. 2s. cl—Kent’s (A.) Address to the Children of 
Israel, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl—Selections from the Sermons of 





Archbishop Leighton, with Memoir, 12mo. 2s. cl_—Maegre- 
gor’s Legislation of Europe and America, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 











Meteorological Observations made at the Apartments of the Royal Society, Somerset House, for 25 successive 
hours, commencing 6 A.3. of the 21st of June, 1841, and ending 6 a.m. of the following day. 
(Greenwich mean time). 
By Mr. J. D. Roservon, Assistant Secretary, Royal Society. 
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Omer | gat | Gane | Ther thers [Spang | "her |e ER| PO laacheg| Wie REMARKS. 
6, A.M.) 29.696 29.688 | 64.2 | 65.6 | 29.790 | 65.3 56 03.5 Ss Fine—light clouds and wind. 

7, «. | 29.705 | 29.697 | 68.3 | 65.3 | 29.821 | 67.2} 57 06.3 S var. | Do. ditto brisk wind. 
8, .. | 29.725 | 29.717 | 69.2 | 62.2 | 29.831 | 67.4] 56 04.7 Do. -, , my 

» e+ | 29.733 | 29.725 | 73.7 | 64.2 | 29.861 | 69.4] 57 06.8 S var. Patient ain eens 
10, .. | 29.761 | 29.751 | 69.8 | 64.3 | 29.873 | 69.2} 56 02.8 S var. |Fine—light clouds—brisk wind. 
11, .. | 29.774 eyed 74 67.3 | 29.889 2 = pe mm. Do. ditto -~ 
12, .. | 29.790) 29.780 | 67.0 | 67.3 | 29.899 | 68. 5 d { var.) Do. ditto to. 

1, p.M.| 29.817 | 29.807 | 66.8 | 66.7 | 29.930] 68.8] 56 | 08.5 Pa eee 
2, .. | 29.834) 29.824 | 66.3 | 65.2 | 29.946| 68.5) 56 | 07.2 S var. Ditto ditto ditto. 
3, ee 29.869 29.859 65.8 | 64.0 | 29.980 68.0 57 03.1 155 S var. | Overcast—heavy rain—brisk wind. 
4, .. | 29.879 | 29.869 | 65.7 | 63.8 | 29.990} 67.7] 58 | 05.5 | .013 S _ Fine—tight clouds ditto. 

5, .. | 29.909 | 29.899 | 65.7 | 61.8 | 30.008 | 67.6 58 03.7 | .100 | W var. Ovevenst—heary rein ~ .. 
6, .. | 29.910} 29.900 | 65.3 | 61.8 | 30.016) 67.3} 58 | 03.1 | .097 S en; Fy 77 

7, «+ | 29.925 | 29.915 | 65.0 | 61.7 | 30.031; 66.8) 58 | 04.1 S.S.E.| Do. ditto ditto. 

8, .. | 29.948 | 29.938 | 64.8 | 60.7 | 30.047 | 66.4] 57 03.8 S | Fine—nearly cloudless—light winds 
9, ee | 99.967 29.957 | 64.3 | 58.7 30.067 66.0 58 03.0 Ss |Fine—light clouds and wind. 
10, .. | 29.978 | 29.968 | 63.8 | 56.9 | 30.069 | 65.2 50 02.3 Ss Fine and starlight—light clouds. 
11, .. | 29.989) 29.979 | 63.6 | 55.7 | 30.077| 64.6) 57 | 01.7 |Fine starlight night. 
12, .. | 29.992) 29.982 | 63.0 | 54.7 | 30.083 | 64.2] 57 | 01.2 Ditto ditto. 

1, A.M.| 29.999 | 29.991 | 62.8 | 54.3 | 30.089/ 63.7] 56 | 01.2 Ditto ditto. 

2, .. | 30.006 | 29.996 | 62.6 | 54.3 | 30.095] 63.5] 56 | 01.7 S [Dark heavy clouds—tight wind, 
3, «- | 30.010) 30.000 | 62.4 | 53.7 | 30.099 | 63.2} 56 01.0 $ _|Fine—tight clouds and wind. 

4, «« | 80.025 | 30.015 | 62.2 | 53.0 | 30.111 | 62.8} 52 00.9 S | Do. ditto ditto. 

5, «- | 30.024 | 30.014} 62.3 | 53.8 | 30.115) 632] 54 01.5 S Do. ditto ditto, 

6, «. 30.033 | 30.025 | 62.9 | 56.8 | 30.132 640} 56 03.1 S | Lightly cloudy, 

| 29.892 29.882 | 65.4 | 60.6 29.994 | 66.3] 56 | 03.9 | .365 


























The observations of the Barometer (Flint and Crown Giass) are severally corrected for temperature, as also for 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

“Tne QuEEN has been graciously pleased to ap- 

rove of the appointment of G. Hayter, Esq., as 
Principal Painter in Ordinary to Her Majesty, in the 
room of Sir David Wilkie, deceased.”—The original 
appointment was that of Sergeant Painter, or wain- 
scot painter, at so much per foot, to the King and 
Queen. After running through a race of plumbers 
and glaziers, the office was conferred on Hogarth, 
who dignified it by his genius; and by George III. 
the situation was given to the courtly Lawrence, for 
whom the title was changed to one of more lofty 
import. Wilkie succeeded Lawrence, and Hayter 
has succeeded Wilkie. So Dryden succeeded 
Davenant in the laurel, and Shadwell succeeded 
Dryden. There is still another office to give away, 
that of Painter for Scotland,—a situation of some 
701. a year, that Raeburn had, and Wilkie held. 

The concerts of the last week, though numerous, 
belonged to that class of entertainments in which a 
critique becomes a transcript of the programme. To 
enumerate them, therefore, would be lost labour. 
One or two of interest still remain, and then the 
Musical Parliament will be dissolved, except so far 
as the Italian Opera is concerned.—The Festival of 
the autumn is to be at Gloucester, for which Madame 
Dorus-Gras, Madame Viardot-Garcia, and Sig. Tam- 
burini are engaged. 

The Institute of Missions in Berlin has received 
tidings of the celebrated German missionary, Gutz- 
laff, dated from Pekin, the 20th of November last. 
At that period he was aided in his apostolic labours 
by seventeen Chinese, (to whom six others were 
shortly about to be added,) who, having learned 
Christianity from him, and embraced its tenets, were 
serving their noviciate as missionaries. Two of his 
pupils, of Japan origin, were teaching Christianity 
to their fellow-countrymen and to the Chinese, at 
Macao ; and his two nieces, resident also in the latter 
place, had converted upwards of one hundred and 
forty Chinese women, all belonging to the higher 
classes. Herr Gutzlaff has addressed to the Mis- 
sionaries’ Institute thirty-eight volumes in the Chi- 
nese tongue, containing works relating to the Chris- 
tian worship, printed at Pekin, Canton, and other 
cities of China:—and the Royal Library of Berlin 
has received from him manuscript copies of nine 
very rare Chinese works, giving the description of a 
great number of monuments anciently existing in the 
Celestial Empire, but of which few or no traces now 
remain. From the same capital we have news that 
Herr Steuben’s famous picture of the Battle of Wa- 
terloo, for which the directors of the Royal Museum 
had vainly offered 700 Frederics d’or (584/.), has 
been purchased for 800 (668/.), by the Countess de 
Pototzka, for presentation to the Polish National 
Museum, lately established at Posen, the capital of 
the grand-duchy of the same name. Meantime, the 
Countess is exhibiting the picture to the public at 
her own hotel, and all the Berlin world of art is 
flocking to see it. 

A great singing festival has just been held at Lud- 
wigsburg (Louisburg), at which seventy-four singing 
societies, comprising 2,300 singers, from the towns 
and villages of the neighbourhood, assembled. The 
North Germans will also be astir next month, for the 
Hamburg Festival, at which, among other attrac- 
tions, M. Liszt has been engaged to appear. But 
the greatest piece of foreign musical news during the 
Week, figures in the Belgian journals, which an- 
nounce the invention, by M. Sax, of a steam organ 
—a monster-instrument, with vibrating plates, (huge 
steel bars to which immense pressure alone can com- 
municate vibration,)—capable of being heard over a 
whole province! An invention of a less question- 
able practicability, we find attributed to M. Dierikx, 
& paper-manufacturer of Ghent—viz. the manu- 
facture of that article from asparagus-ends. The 
paper is said to be excellent, both in texture and 
whiteness, and at less than half the price of paper 
made from rags; and, it is added, that a mixture of 
the pulp of the beet-root with the asparagus, yields 
4 paper equally good, and still cheaper. 

The Pontifical Academy of Fine Arts of St. Luke, 
at Rome, has elected, to succeed M. Ingres, as resi- 
dent member of their body, in the class of painting, 
M. Victor Schnetz, of the French Institute—the 
artists by whom M. Ingres has, likewise, been re- 
Placed in the direction of the French Academy in 
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that capital. M. Ingres becomes, by the statutes of 
the former Academy, in virtue of his return to 
France, a Foreign Associate of the same body. 

Naples letters give the particulars of an attempted 
assassination committed upon the person of a young 
foreign artist,—which is supposed to have had its origin 
in professional jealousy. It appears that the place of 
engraver at the Royal Mint of Naples having be¢ome 
vacant, the administration of that establishment ap- 
pointed to the post Herr Hiltker, a native of Darm- 
stadt, who had acquired great reputation in that city 
as the engraver of several dies for medals, This 
seems to have awakened the darkest of the Italian 
passions: and on the evening of the day when he 
entered upon his new functions, Herr Hiltker was 
attacked by two men as he issued from his work-room 
at the Mint into the street, both of whom struck him 
with poniards, one in the breast and the other in the 
face. Herr Hiltker has escaped without any very 
serious wound, excepting that given in the right eye, 
the sight of which, it is feared, is for ever lost. The 
assassins have not yet been discovered. To this 
scrap of Italian intelligence, we may add the name 
of the composer whose opera, produced at the fair of 
Reggio with such success, was mentioned last week. 
It is Peri: the title of the work, ‘The Solitary.’ 
The Semaphore de Marseille speaks of this young 
composer as having resided, for several years, as a 
musical professor in that town. 

M. Reinaud, of the Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres, who succeeded M. de Sacy in the 
chair of Arabic, has received from M. Arnauld 
d’Abbadie, a letter, written from Berberoh, amongst 
the Somaul tribe, in Africa, inclosing a letter pre- 
sumed to be Ilmorma, sent by the king of Onmarea 
to Dedjai Guescho, the reigning prince of Gojam, 
Damot, and Agoa, proposing an alliance, and de- 
manding the daughter of the latter in marriage. His 
great wealth in mules is an argument insisted on by 
the king of Onmarea, in support of his proposal and 
demand. In this unknown writing, nine Ethiopic 
characters are observable, and traces of an analogous 
alphabetical system. As yet, however, no one has 
been able to read the letter; and its contents are 
known only in consequence of the messenger who 
brought it having, by a singular measure of precau- 
tion, been furnished with another letter in Arabic, 
which he was to deliver in case the first was not un- 
derstood,—and which he did accordingly put in, when 
on the point of being dismissed as unintelligible. The 
Arabic letter, supplementary to the Ilmorma, or 
perhaps a duplicate, will be likely to afford a useful 
key to the latter, and help to throw some light on 
the language. 

The rich collection of natural objects made during 
the long circumnavigation of the Astrolabe, is exhi- 
biting in the orangery of the Jardin des Plantes, at 
Paris. It is said to include representatives from 
every department of the natural kingdom. The 
collection includes a series of moulded heads, repre- 
senting the natives of the various countries which 
the Astrolabe visited, with their protuberances, their 
tattooings, their projecting cheekbones and flat noses 
faithfully rendered. 

We have marked a few titles from the French 
booksellers’ announcements of recent publications,— 
which we may add to the list that we have, from 
time to time, given in our gossipping columns, as a 
sort of rough index, to which many of our readers 
may be glad to refer :—‘ La Politique de l’Histoire,’ 
Part I. by M. Emest Charriére; ‘Rome et Lorette,’ 
by the Author of ‘ Les Pélerinages de Suisse et de 
Pierre Saintive’ ; ‘ Tableau Historique de |’Instruc- 
tion Secondaire en France, depuis les temps les plus 
reculés jusqu’d nos jours,’ by M. Kilian, Chef de 
Bureau at the Ministry of Public Instruction ; the 
first volume of an intended series of Historical and 
Political Annuaires, under the title of ‘ Histoire de 
1840,’ by M. Alfred Villeroy ; ‘ Rénovation Philo- 
sophique, ou Exposé des vrais principes de la Philo- 
sophie,’ by M. Girard de Caudemberg; the first 
volume of the ‘ Panorama d’Egypte et de Nubie,’ by 
M. Horeau, a Paris architect ; ‘ Les Suédois depuis 
Charles XII,’ by the Vicomte de Beaumont-Vassy ; 
*La Noblesse Ancienne et la Noblesse d’a présent ; 
suivies d’°un Appendice sur la Souveraineté,’ by the 
Comte de Zeller ; ‘Sentiment de Napoléon sur la 
Divinité de Jésus Christ,’ by the Chevalier de Beau- 
terne—a work announced as containing one hundred 
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pages of unpublished matter, by Napoléon himself; 
* Mémoires d’une Polonaise—pour servir & l"Histoire 
de la Pologne, depuis 1764, jusqu’a 1830,’ by 
Madame Francoise Trembicka ; the first volume of a 
new publication, undertaken by a Spanish Society of 
artists, literary men, and capitalists, with the pro- 
fessed view of making the monumental treasures of 
Spain better known to other nations, and correcting the 
mis-statements of foreign writers concerning its man- 
ners and usages, under the title of ‘ L’Espagne Artis- 
tique et Monumentale’ ; ‘ Correspondance du Comte 
Capo-d'Istrias,’ comprising his diplomatic, ministerial, 
and private letters, from 1827 to 1831, collected and 
arranged by His Brothers, and edited by M. E. A. 
Bétant, one of his Secretaries; the first part of a 
publication of some novelty, entitled * Dictionnaire 
de l’Armée de Terre,’ by the late General Bardin— 
described as being an immense encyclopedia, the 
labour of thirty years of the General’s life, and to 
military and official men what the Dictionary of the 
Academy is to writers in general ; ‘Une Année a 
Florence, by Alexandre Dumas; and, amongst 
fictions, * Le Tapageur,’ by Auguste Ricard. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 

The Gallery, with a Collection of Pictures from the Italian 
Flemish, and Dutch Schools; also the works of the decease: 
Fy Artists, Sir J. Reynolds, Wilson, Gainsborough, Hogarth, 
and a Selection from the pencil cf the late Thomas Stothard, 
Esq. R.A., IS OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morning till Six 
in the Evening. Admission, Is. ; Catalogue, Is. 7 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 

The Thirty-seventh Annual Exhibition of the SOCIETY OF 
PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, at their Gallery, Pall 
Mall East, WILL CLOSE on SATURDAY, July 10. Open each 
Day from Nine till Dusk. Admittance, is. ; Gotalonas 6d. 

it. HILLS, Sec. 








THE SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the NEW 
SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS, (FIFTY- 
THREE, Patv Matt, next the British Institution.) is NOW 
OPEN, from 9 o'clock till Dusk. Admission, 1s. ; Catalogue, 6d, 

JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 


ITALIAN AND FLEMISH GALLERY, 49, PALL MALL, 

Mr. Martin's sublime picture of THE DELUGE, with the 
recent and finalimprovements of the master; THE EVILS OF 
WAR, unquestionably the original of the celebrated duplicate 
in the Florence Gallery, and THE GREAT ST. GEORGE, from 
the Balbi Palace, by Rubens, together with a few fine Works b 
Correggio, Claude, Guido, and Rembrandt, are NOW ON VIE 
and on SALE, Admission, 1s. Open from Ten till Five. 

N.B.—Near the British Institution, 


THE DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 
JUST OPENED, y 











with a New Exhibition, representing the 
Interior of the CATHEDRAL OF AUCH, in the South of France, 
and the SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, at Bethlehem, taken 
from a sketch made on the spot by D. Roberts, R.A., in 1839, 
with various effects of light and shade. Both Pictures are 
painted by M. Renoux. Open from Ten till Five. 

The First Exhibition of CARY'’S DISSOLVING ORRERY, 
illuminated by the Oxyhydrogen Light, with 38 beautiful Ilus- 
trations, Mondays, Wednesdays, and |ridays, at a quarter-past 
‘Two o'clock, and on the alternate Evenings at Eight o clock. 
The PRESENT DISSOLVING VIEWS, with appropriate Music, 
every Morning and Evening, will give place to other novelties in 
a few days. BAKWISE and BAIN’s ELECTRIC CLOCKS; 
Sixty CLOCKS and MAGNETS working at the expense of 2d. 

r week. The PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS, and numerous 
Works, which display eminent art, science, and ingenuity. The 
recone: Diver -— Divin bal. voqunet Lestuass an ame 
tiful Experiments. Open at half-past Ten in the Morning, an 
Seven in the Evening. Admission, ls.—ROYAL POLY 1ECH- 
NIC INSTITUTION, Recenrt-stReert. 

Under Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 

DAGUERREOTYPE PORTRAITS ARE TAKEN DAILY, 
at the GALLERY OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE, ApeLaIpE- 
STREET, STRAND, by the improved process of Mr. A, Claudet, 
which requires but a few seconds to obtain a perfect likeness by 
this process. Also Pictures forming groups of three to six Per- 
sons can be taken, either engaged at Tea, Cards, Chess, or in 
Conversation, affording whole length Family Portraits, or of 
Friends, arranged in any manner most agreeable to the parties. 
Parties residing in Ireland and Scotland furnished with the per- 
fect Apparatus, and instructed in the art of taking Likenesses, 
by Messrs. Claudet & Houghton, No. 89, High Holborn. 


SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

June 14.—G. C, Renouard, Esq., in the chair. 

1. A letter from Dr. Beke was read, dated An- 
kober, 3rd of March :—“ It is with no little satisfac- 
tion,” says the Doctor, “that I sit down to write to 
you from this country. In spite of difficulties, I 
have been enabled to continue my road, and after 
forty-seven days reached Farri, just in time to save 
myself from the short rains, which have continued 
ever since until the day before yesterday, twenty-five 
days in all. As I travelled just before they set in, you 
may conceive that I had drier weather than Messrs, 
Isenberg and Krapf. This is confirmed by my 
meeting with no elephants till I came to the shores 
of the Hawash, whereas they found them a long way 
off. At present I understand the river is so swollen, 
that a Bedwin caravan on its banks is unable to 
pass it. I expect, without vanity, that the commu- 
nication you will receive from Capt. Haines at the 
same time with this, will be looked upon as a valu- 
able addition to the geography of Africa. When I 
get my notes in order, you have a number of 
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bearings, and also, perhaps, some slight alterations 
and additions to my map. But I apprehend it is, 
upon the whole, pretty correct. My observations 
might be nearer: still they cannot be very far out ; 
and you must make allowances for a young observer, 
with bad eyes and only a small instrument. But 
whatever may be my imperfections, you may rely 
upon my being a strictly conscientious traveller: I 
put down just what I observe, and if I afterwards 
find myself in the wrong, I shall be the first to point 
out my mistakes. I was in hopes I should have 
arrived here in time to observe the eclipse of the 
moon on the 5th; and I did reach Farri, but the 
weather was so bad, that after all the trouble and 
extra expense of an escort, I could do nothing. Still 
I should never have forgiven myself if I had not 
done all that lay in my power. I went from Dybhlin 
to Farri in twenty-four hours. You will perceive by 
my observations that I place Angolalla in lat. 9° 36’ 
30’, which I think is pretty correct. Gurage, I am 
told by a native, is eight days to the west, with a 
little south, perhaps, of Angolalla. The governor of 
Gurage arrived at Angolalla just before M. Krapf 
and I left, and he told me that he (an old man) and 
three priests had travelled from Gurage to Ango- 
lalla, on foot, in four days. Combs and Tamisier were 
really in Shoa; consequently they were the first 
European visitors since the time of the Portuguese 
Jesuits. After them came Dufé (a Frenchman), who 
died at Jidda ; then Isenberg and Krapf (Germans), 
next Rochet (French), and then myself, being the 
first Englishman. Mr. Airton, you know, died; and 
Fain and Kielmaier also died on the road. As 
Fatigas belongs to Shoa, I hope to visit it, and at 
length to lay down the correct course of the Portu- 
guese ; at all events, you may rely upon my doing 
everything in my power. You will perceive that I 
make Angolalla 8,400 feet above the ocean, and 
Ankober only 8,200. This is quite against the evi- 
dence of the senses; and M. Krapf, on the road, 
pointed out to me the height of the Chakka moun- 
tains and of Ankober, and asked, how was it possible 
for Ankober not to be considerably higher than An- 
golalla? But I had my doubts, which on my arrival 
here were soon confirmed. It is true Ankober is 
situated on a high mountain in a mountainous 
country; but after descending the chain of the 
Chakka mountains, the country thence, westwards, 
keeps gradually but continually rising; and thus An- 
golalla, though in a comparatively level district, is 
actually higher than Ankober. The Chakka moun- 
tains form the water-shed between the Nile and the 
Hawash. The Beresa, which we cross on the road 
to Angolalla, is a tributary of the former. No news 
of D’Abbadie: he will never get through Hurrur. 
The Pasha’s troops have taken Wekhma, only two 
days from Gondar. Fancy my finding here, within 
ten degrees of the line, dog-roses, honeysuckles, and 
jasmines, and blackberries in the hedges, and stinging 
nettles in the ditches, and buttercups in the fields of 
grass quite as fine as in England. Might I not 
almost fancy myself there? There is every climate 
in this country.” 

2. A paper was read, being M. C. F. Rochet’s 
(d’Hericourt) account of Adel and Shoa in Abyssinia. 
—M. Rochet left Cairo on the 22nd of February, 
1839. Of the two roads which lead from Cairo to 
Suez, he took the least frequented, that which, lying 
more to the south, follows the direction of the vol- 
canic formation, which extends from Gebel Achmar 
about half a league to the east of Cairo, as far as Suez. 
Here and there, on this road, are small upheaved 
mounds of voleanic productions, and about half way 
between Cairo and Suez there are two old extinct 
volcanoes. Suez reckons about 800 inhabitants. 
The water they use is obtained from two springs, one 
of them, called El-Bir, is situated about three quar- 
ters of an hour north of the town; its water is brackish, 
and is given to the animals to drink, and is used for 
watering: the other, called Kuergada, is on the 
Asiatic side of the gulf, at the foot of a hill three 
leagues to the S.E. of Suez; its waters also are 
slightly brackish. This spring never fails, and the 


basin which it has formed at its mouth is thirty feet 
in circumference. At half a league from it are fifteen 
other springs of brackish water in the vicinity of each 
other: these are the Fountains of Moses. M. Rochet 
took the level of the port at the flood (which hap- 
pens every twelve hours) on the Ist, the 2nd, the 4th, 





the 6th, and the 7th of March. The mean rise by 
the five observations was 1.517 métres, or five feet 
very nearly. The anchorage at Suez is very dan- 
gerous, whereas that of Eltorra is very safe, and might 
serve as a landing-place, says M. Rochet, for the 
merchandise of India, which must some day come by 
the Red Sea, and arrive in Europe across the Isthmus 
of Suez. Sherm, in the Gulf of Akaba, is a safe 
harbour, and sufficiently capacious and deep to con- 
tain thirty large vessels. The coast of the two gulfs 
of Suez and Akaba present a soil of upheaved vol- 
canic productions, and this is continued all the way 
from Akaba to Jidda, and even to the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb. The little island in the strait is 
voleanic, as are the hills surrounding Aden. M. 
Rochet landed in the Bay of Tajurah, which may be 
from thirty-two to thirty-four leagues long, and six or 
seven wide. This extensive channel, whose entrance 
is obstructed by an infinite number of small islands, 
is studded throughout its whole extent with reefs at 
seven, five, three, and even two feet only below the 
surface of the water, which causes it to be a very 
dangerous harbour ; besides which, it is exposed to 
impetuous winds from the W. by S. and N. by W. 
The little village of Tajurah, at the bottom of the 
channel, consists of about 300 wretched hovels, with 
a population of about 500 or 600 inhabitants. The 
spot itself and its environs is a complete scene of 
aridity and desolation. In June and August the heat 
was excessive, ranging in the huts from 41.5° Fahr. 
to 140°. From Tajurah in Adel to the kingdom of 
Shoa is 129 leagues, which can be traversed only 
when the rains have filled the natural reservoirs met 
with on the road: at any other season the traveller 
runs the risk of dying of thirst. The vast desert which 
forms the country of Adel is an upheaved volcanic 
formation, rarely susceptible of cultivation, and still 
more rarely cultivated. It is traversed in all direc- 
tions by chains of hills of moderate height, bearing 
the impress of subterranean fire. The quantity of lava 
met with is prodigious. About twenty-one leagues 
from Tajurah there is a lake, which formerly was part 
of the Bay of Tajurah, but which is now separated 
from it by a valley four leagues long and nine 
leagues wide. The lava met with is of various cha- 
racter, and in some places it is from 130 to 140 
feet thick. There is also a multitude of low trun- 
cated cones enveloped in vitrified lava.—I have 
visited (says M. Rochet) Vesuvius, Etna, and Strom- 
boli, but the lava of all these volcanoes together can 
afford no terms of comparison for that which I have 
observed in the neighbourhood of the Hawash. In 
Adel there are a great number of extinct volcanoes, 
but the traveller did not see one in a state of activity. 
From Tajurah to Shoa M. Rochet met with twenty- 
three thermal springs, whose temperature varied 
from 151.25 Fahren. to the boiling point. In the in- 
terior of the country, to the distance of fifty leagues 
from the sea, there is a stratum of siliceo-calcareous 
clay, containing an immense quantity of fossil shells. 
The population of the kingdom of Adel is composed 
of several nomadic tribes, whose sole occupation is 
tending flocks; several among them are given to 
plunder, and are much dreaded by the caravans that 
pass through their country. These tribes call them- 
selves by the national appellation of Danakils, but 
have no other bond of union than identity of lan- 
guage, which assimilates more with that of the Gallas 
than any other. The Danakils are a fine race, con- 
nected with the Caucasian, and very different from 
the real Negro race. They are Mohammedans, and 
those of Tajurah fanatical, but on penetrating into 
the interior of the country religion shades off,so that 
in many places there are no religious observances at 
all. The Danakils live chiefly on milk ; tradition 
makes them come originally from Arabia. In affairs 
of war they obey implicitly their Ras, or chief; at 
other times the affairs of the Kabil are decided in a 
council by a majority of voices. The chief town 
of Adel is Aussa, twenty-five leagues from Tajurah ; 
it consists of about 1,400 or 1,500 houses, with a 
population of 5,000 or 6,000 inhabitants, who are 
cultivators and traders. The soil in the neighbour- 
hood is productive, and supplies the greater part of 
the kingdom with doura. Near Aussa there is a 
great lake whose waters overflow yearly, and cover 
the soil with a fertilizing sediment. From Tajurah 
to the banks of the Hawash the desert surface of the 


lopes, two varieties of gazelles, wild asses, ostriches,and 
pintadoes ; but the animal met with in the greatest 
abundance is the spotted hyena. The environs of 
the Hawash are frequented by lions, panthers, hyenas, 
elephants, hippopotami, zebras, wild asses, antelopes, 
gazelles, chamois goats, and an infinite number of 
birds of various kinds. The vegetation is very 
limited, there are a few gum bearing trees and aloes, 
On crossing the Hawash we enter the kingdom of 
Shoa, where the traveller is surprised and highly gra. 
tified by the beauty of the landscape, particularly ag 
contrasted with the bleak and barren Adel. The 
mountains which extend north and south form g 
magnificent amphitheatre, decorated by a splendidly 
varied and vigorous vegetation. The soil is fertile, 
and regularly cultivated. The climate is even more 
agreeable than that of Egypt, so justly celebrated, 
and these advantages are general throughout the 
whole of Shoa. The provinces subject to the King 
of Shoa compose a nearly circular domain of a hun- 
dred leagues in diameter. The surface is traversed 
by five systems of mountains. The culminating 
point divides the basin of the Nile from that of 
the Hawash. After the Nile, which makes a bend 
of about thirty leagues in the kingdom of Shoa, 
the principal river is the Hawash, whose sources, 
M. Rochet says, he was the first European to visit, 
They are situated in the province of Zamettia- 
galla, and consist of several pools of different 
sizes, the largest of which may be gone round in 
five or seven minutes, some of them communicate 
with each other, and their united overflowings give 
rise to the Hawash. This river flows from S.W. to 
E.N.E., and after running through the southern part 
of Shoa, in a course of 200 leagues, empties itself 
into the lake of Aussa, which may be about 50 
leagues in circumference at the time of the rains in 
Abyssinia. It appears, from an examination of the 
several watercourses, that the general slope of the 
surface in the kingdom of Shoa is from S. W. to N.E. 
There are several small lakes in this kingdom, the 
most important is that of Sous, about 10 leagues in 
circumference ; on some of them carbonate of soda 
is found in the morning, crystallized on the margin, 
In general the soil is of primitive formation, but in 
the eastern part there are evident marks of volcanic 
convulsion. At 19 leagues from Ankober there is a 
volcano in aetivity: it has but a single crater, and 
its edge is adorned with sulphur of every shade; 
smoke is ever issuing from it, and at no great dis- 
tance there are several extinct volcanoes. At eight 
leagues to the south of Ankober there are warm 
springs, elsewhere also there are boiling springs; 
these, together with the prodigious quantity of lava, 
&c. prove this part of Africa to have been formerly 
the seat of subterranean fire not yet wholly extinct, 
though the violence of its irruptions is calmed. The 
principal wealth of the country is agriculture—the 
climate and soil are sources of great fecundity. There 
are two rainy seasons in the year; the great rains 
begin towards the middle of June, and last at most 
three months. The lesser rains make their appearance 
at different times in different parts of the country; 
they last fifteen or twenty days, and fall in violent but 
intermittent showers. Although not of great extent, 
the kingdom of Shoa has two very distinct climates— 
in one the air is cool and light, and the agriculturist 
has two crops a year of wheat, barley, clover, doura, 
beans, or flax, from the same field, and the trees are 
covered with a perpetual verdure. Nevertheless, 
agriculture, throughout the kingdom, is in its infancy. 
The Abyssinians use the ancient plough, which they 
make so simple and light, that a man may carry it 
for the distance of a league without being fatigued; to 
this plough they yoke oxen. They mow and reap 
with a toothed sickle ; they do not harrow, and the 
grain is trampled out of the ear by oxen. The most 
valuable production of the kingdom of Shoa is the 
cotton tree, cotton being the only substance used in 
the clothing of the inhabitants. The cotton (says 
M. Rochet) is of the finest quality I know of, no- 
thing can equal its silky softness; the cultivation of 
it is at present confined to what is necessary for the 
consumption of the country. The Indigofera hir- 
suta grows spontaneously, but the natives are igno 
rant of its properties, and make no use of it. Coffee 
being prohibited to the Amharras, they do not culti- 
vate it. Not so with the Gallas ; the coffee of Ifat- 





country is wandered over by various animals. Ante- 


Argouba is equal in value to that of Mocha. Vines 
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are in small quantity, but are of very good quality, 
and would make excellent wine, but the Abyssinians 
are unacquainted with this beverage. There are few 
fruit-trees ; the pomegranate, the cedrella, the ba- 
nana, and the vine, are the only fruits of the coun- 
try, and they ripen naturally. The kingdom of Shoa 
js divided, both as regards territory and population, 


into three distinct portions, inhabited severally by | 


the Mohammedansg, the Christians, and the Gallas. 
The total population may be estimated at 1,500,000, 
of which the Gallas form the principal proportion ; 
the Christians come next, and lastly the Moham- 
medans. —The Ambharras are a superb race, well 
formed, fine featured, muscular, and of surprising 
agility. The Gallas are one of the fine races of Africa, 
put they are not aborigines of Abyssinia. Their 
physical characters proclaim them descended from 
the Caucasian race. The Abyssinians owe to Chris- 
tian traditions, which they retain, a sort of civiliza- 
tion, with milder manners and more polished usages 
than the Gallas: their race being the most enlight- 
ened, is that which governs; the present king, Sale- 
sallasi, belongs to it, and is a most intelligent prince, 
—he is the only one of the present sovereigns of 
Abyssinia who is descended from the ancient em- 
perors, whose genealogy, resting on the testimony of 
native historians, ascends to Solomon and the Queen 
of Sheba. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 





Mos. Geographical Society ..............+- Nine, P.M. 
Tugs. Institution of Civil Engineers ........ Eight. 
Ww Architectural Society (Quart. Meet.) ..Eight. 

ED: \ Geological Society ...............00+ 4 p. Eight. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION.—ANCIENT MASTERS. 

Wuar a pleasure to find in these times so unam- 
bitious of true excellence, anything that we can 
honestly and heartily praise! We grasp at such good- 
luck as we should, upon our escape from a room-full 
of garish dresses, painted cheeks, and artificial flowers, 
ata branch of fresh-blown violets—we pant for it as 
for one hour’s breathing walk among the hills and 
the wild streams and the woodlands, nay, barren 
moors, bleak rocks, over the blasted heath itself, after 
amonth of dog-days spent in the flues of this open 
furnace, London. Almost all we are obliged to read 
or see, or hear, or handle, all the present productions 
mental or manual of British toil have a Brummagem 
stamp about them—books, pictures, statues, edifices, 
no less than cast-iron ware and cutlery—almost all 
articles from minikin pins up to new parish churches, 
from encyclopedias down to children’s alphabets, 
are Brummagem, essentially Brummagem,—under- 
taken by contract, executed per order, put forth in the 
gross, and paid for in the lump, showy and perishable, 
promising to do more than they need, accomplishing 
little that they ought, satisfied with the minimum of 
merit which shall ensure them a market. This is 
hot mere peevish complaint against “ bad times,” like 
a tradesman’s. Things were not so of old—these 
“Ancient Masters,” among whom are many English, 
prove it. We have often cited our inner man before 
the bar of Conscience, Heaven's little tribunal in the 
breast, and cross-examined him— is it possible thy 
heart may be drowned by thy overflowing gall, and 
what thou takest, good soul! for patriotic ebullitions 
against a mercenary age, may be but the outbreaks 
of an atrabilious temperament? The small-voiced 
Judge acquits us. We exclaim again, how pleasant 
to praise when one can do so with good faith and 
With fervour! It is a pleasure far purer, higher, and 
more ecstatic than to condemn, just as a bee has 
greater delight to pour out his honeybag than to fix 
hissting, ora lark to carol than a screech-owl to hoot: 
and therefore we gladly approach the * Exhibition of 
Ancient Masters.’ Not that perpetual subject for a 
ludamus can be found in anything human, if judged 
by a high standard. 

This year’s collection has a very partial right to the 
lame of “ Ancient Masters,” as scarce one third of 
them are such. Its adequate title would be Dead 

ters, and its more specific one, Ancient, Modern, 
ad Recent Masters; for Reynolds, Wilson, Gains- 
borough, Hogarth, Vernet, belong to a class of artists 
iistinct altogether from that of Bonington, Stewart 
Newton, and Stothard, distinct not alone in epoch 
t in style. ‘The arrangement coincides, it would 


masters adorn the North Room, Reynolds and his 
| contemporaries furnish out almost the entire Middle 
Room, while Stothard takes up nearly the Southern 
| to himself. This was judicious, because however well 
| the earlier Moderns might stand among the Ancients, | 
such a collection would prove disastrous to the later 
| —at least to those we have particularized.* But 

few as are the Ancient Masters properly so called, 

we have seldom seen an Exhibition which contained 

more of undeniable merit or attractiveness in one | 
regard or another ; amateurs, connoisseurs, students, | 
and antiquarians, will all find enough that is beautiful, | 
or artist-like, or curious, to enrapture them, while | 
even those who feel satisfied with great names will | 
find their taste has not been altogether unconsulted. | 
The true Raffaels, alone, would make an Exhibition: | 
with these we shall begin our selective catalogue. 

No. 28.* The Virgin and Child.’ This is the cele- 

brated picture known as the Madonna di Penshanger, | 
the Cowper Raffael. We were the more anxious to | 
see it after having seen its pendant at Berlin, the 
Colonna Raffacl, that we might compare one with 
the other. Let us refer to Atheneum 526, page 854, 
for a description of the latter. Patriotism aside, we | 
prefer our own Madonna—we mean Earl Cowper's. 
It is better conceived, executed, and preserved ; much 
resemblance however runs through these pictures; 
both belong to his second Florentine epoch between 
1507 and 1508, which latest year was pajnted in gold | 
on the border of our Madonna’s vest, and the decisive | 
number VIII. still glitters there. Both works betray | 
the light sub-colouring of Fra Bartolommeo, and his | 
full natural outline, neither starved like Raffael’s 
first or Peruginesque manner, nor over-muscular like 
his classic or last. Both works present nearly the 
same composition—a boy upon his mother’s knee, 
with his hand on her breast-ribbon : for we cannot 
call him an Infant Saviour whose celestial brightness 
of aspect and calm holiness of demeanour even asa 
child, this playful little fellow no more represents 
than a dandelion the radiant and majestic presence 
of the sun. Our Bambino’s attitude is graceful and 
easy perhaps to excess—is indeed somewhat voluptu- 
ous, his limbs are dissolved into marrowy softness by 
the warmth of his enjoyment, his eyes swim in the 
overflow of his animal spirits; he resembles too much 
the child of the Laughter-loving Dame, not him who 
was to become hereafter the Man of Sorrows. On 
this head the Colonna Bambino possesses a slight ad- 
vantage; but again, the Colonna Mother has by no 
means an air so earnest, simple, and at least mater- 
nally pious, as that which distinguishes her rival, and 
which ought still more to distinguish the Virgin 
Matron. This picture is wrought with a much solidcr 
impasto, with greater unitedness, than the Berlin 
Raffael. It is likewise better preserved, has been 
touched less by the hand of time and of presumption, 
yet marks of both may be detected in various fissures 
over the surface, and in some few bedaubments, viz. 
of the Madonna’s left-hand, which was never delicate 
enough to bearsuch additional crassitude now. Having 
so much qualified our first praise of this Raffuel by 
all these objections, we should proceed to make up for 
them with a particular muster-roll of the beauties, 
each tagged with its particular compliment. But 
panegyric is a language which consists for the most 
part of vague superlatives, and though Lord Bacon 
says “hyperboles are comely in love,” we refrain 
from them, notwithstanding our love of such an ex- 
quisite picture—as they will suggest themselves at 
once to visitors without any prompt book. We are 
not obliged to laud every work, and all its details, 
because we have accorded the Exhibition generally 
our ardent homage. 
No. 7, ‘The Holy Family,’ by ditéo. An un- 
finished design, which we are told has been a family- 
fixture ever since Raffael left it thus, till Sir A. J. 
Foster, Bart. bought it of late at its birthplace Foligno, 
and transferred the glorious moveable to this king- 
dom. We behold the very frame it was set in from the 
first. What associations that fragile, painted, wooden- 
* Let us here suggest that a complete series of Wilkies 
would form an interesting and instructive department in 
next year’s Exhibition of Ancient Masters, among whom if 
the older works of our lamented fellow-countryman did not 
place him, they rank him next after them among the best 
Moderns. Yet we by no means advocate a selection made 
from such works only, albeit we may deem them superior, 
because a comparison with those in his second manner 
would prove the best corrective for erroneous taste, on 











*em, with this distinction ; none except decided old 





| cernible, traced lightly. 


rim of three hundred anc thirty years old calls up! 
The painting is full of interest, and artistic use to 
students: it should be purchased even for their be- 
nefit alone by the nation. Except, however, to stu- 
dents in antiquities, or in connoisseurship, it offers 
less attraction: little of it has even been modelled 
out ; the Virgin and St. Joseph are in pen-drawing, 
merely sketched and washed over; the Child and St. 
John are more forward, but still undeveloped. Several 
pentimenti appear. St. John having had too much 
chin, the artist thumbed part of it away, so has im- 
pressed his sign-digital on the paint, as precious in 
the eyes of virtuosi, as the foot-print of a megathe- 
rium on antediluvian clay to geologists. Where 
St. Joseph’s head now looks in, was at first a land- 
scape with trees, and small human figures are yet dis- 
The Child's foot stood at 
one time on the Baptist’s arm, again behind it. We 
should guess this work, in default of positive data, 
posterior, though not much, to the former one: its 
style is grander and less simple; St. Joseph's hand 
displays the characteristic pose natural to Michael- 
angelo ;} still the forms and preparative colouring 
bespeak the Florentine epoch. One or two years do 
wonders for the self-improvement of genius: we 
question if a later year should be assigned than 1509 


| or 1510, particularly when it has been admitted the 
| School of Athens’ was finished before 1511, as well 


as many a companion work, all which exhibit a great 
advance in style compared with what we find here. 
Little of J! Divino’s sun-like beauty has broken 
forth in the countenances, or of his grace in the atti- 
tudes. Critics suppose him to have left his work 
unfinished, on being called away to Rome; perad- 
venture there is a likelier solution, one we suspect 
which might account for many an unfinished attempt 
—that the painter found it unfinishable to his own 
satisfaction, and therefore gave it up. 

No. 29, ‘A Female Saint,’ by ditto. She must 
be a dancing Saint then, mayhap sister to St. Vitus! 
At least she has the buoyant air, the wild blown locks 
and wanton drapery, even the fantastic toe of such 
a personage: she is saltatorial to the finger-ends as 
well as the toe-tips, presenting her flower, and furling 
up her skirt behind, with a grace quite Taglionesque. 
Canova may have taken the idea of his Danzatrice 
from her and the Florence marble, except that she 
is not affected, while affectation is the soul of his 
sculpture. We can hardly approve altogether such 
Saints as this, nor do we think could any virtuoso, 
unless he belonged to the Jumpers or Tumblers. It 
wasa gay, if not a grave, outrage on Religion, which 
we are surprised Raffael should have committed, in- 
troducing a ballet-girl among her solemn professors ; 
and had been so, were she as graceful as one of the 
Gratia decentes ere they threw aside petticoats, and 
danced round the altar of Diana herself. For our 
Nymph figured in the predella, or decorative foot- 
panel, toan altarpiece. She therefore offends against 
taste like those grotesque images we may observe 
upon the capitals and fancy stone-work of Gothic 
churches. But did Raffael body her forth, even 
though he might have painted the altar-piece itself? 
or was his style imitated by some fellow-disciple who 
painted the foot-panel? Could any other disciple 
of Perugino—could Perugino himself, have done so 
well? Sanzio must at least have given the sketch or 
design. That larger way of folding the drapery be. 
gan with him, and distinguishes his Peruginesque 
manner: the beautiful pearlyish-blue, or pale ame- 
thystine, tint bespeaks him also. If the handling of 
the landscape be not quite so precious as his in gene- 
ral, he may have touched it off staccato. Let who 
will have been the artist, he must have been inspired 
by Raffael, and we worship his seraphic little figurante 
more than we should the Saint whom she represents. 

No. 22, ‘Head of the Virgin,’ by ditéo. Raffael 
had a sister—this effeminate imitation was not even 
her work: some Rosa-Matilda of the art surely did 
it an age or two after. That sweet blush-colour in 
the hand—that rubious mouth made for repeating 
none but the very prettiest prayers, or receiving at 
uncanonical hours the smallest-sized kisses, have 
both too much of nimini-pimini about them to please 
our ruder taste. Raffael’s genius, however mild and 


t Michael's chapel was open to the public in 1511, from 
which crisis the aggrandisement of Raffael’s style has been 
deduced. Raffael, however, had painted his sublime ‘ Isaiah’ 
before, and must have seen enough of Michael’s other works 
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amiable, or inclining towards softness and graceful- 
ness, did not belong to the Epicene gender. But 
those who admire Angelica Kauffman will look upon 
this picture as a master-piece (or mistress-piece), and 
in that style it is one. Here we go too far: many 
who have taken the highest degree in connoisseurship 
admire this work, and consider it both a genuine and 
a fine specimen. Weare bound to state their favour- 
able opinions versus our own tirade. 

No. 21, * Holy Family in a Landscape,’ by Fran- 
cesco Penni; that is, Gian-Francesco, or Jl Fattore, 
the factotum of Raffael, his friend and master. He 
was famous for landscape ; and here we have a pretty, 
pale-toned scene as background to the human group. 
Both are painted with a precision which stands mid- 
way betwixt power and feebleness, there being a pre- 
cision proper to each of these opposite qualities—one 
betokening a decisive pencil and strong earnest inten- 
tion, the other a hand uncertain of itself, and rather 
fearful to do wrong than resolute to do right. Raf- 
fael’s or Van Eyck’s precision is that of power, con- 
fident it can reach the ima penetralia rerum, and 
delineate the most fugitive forms almost impalpable 
in nature: a copyist’s precision exemplifies that of 
feebleness, at least so far as concerns the copy; for 
power itself when employed on such servile work 
loses its pith and sinks into comparative impotence. 
Penni was an imitator of Raffael, yet not a copyist : 
hence his medium precision, neither indicating full 
mastery nor absolute weakness, and hence the pre- 
sent picture finished with that skill, just short of 
spirit, which characterizes all works of such Raf- 
faellesque painters, and serves to distinguish them. 
We imagine it has often passed, and will often pass 
again, for an admirable Raffael, and may better do 
so than many a successful impostor. Besides spiritual 
pencilling, expression is another particular in which 
unluckily it can least compete with Sanzio’s produc- 
tions. A degree of frigidness steals over the expres- 
sion of an imitator, as of feebleness over his execution. 
But still the picture has a pure and chaste and re- 
fined character throughout. 2 

We shall continue our comments on this collection 
next week. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Drury Lane.—To those who have never heard 
and seen Meyerbeer’s operas in Paris, the muti- 
lated presentment of his ‘ Robert le Diable’ cannot 
prove otherwise than disappointing. They can- 
not know how much of that clever composer's 
success lies on the exact calculation of proportion, 
combination, and sequence for the production of his 
effects ; and here, with a weak and slovenly orchestra, 
a coarse chorus, and principal singers incompetent 
(Herr Staudigl excepted) is combined the further 
drawback of a complete dislocation of the whole 
frame of the opera. The scenes after the first act 
is closed, seem wandering about in search of each 
other: climax and progressive interest being thus 
totally destroyed: and the restlt is, that a lyrical 
drama, which, after its morbid kind, is a fine and co- 
herent work, becomes a dull and incomprehensible 
harlequinade, in which horrors and heroics are patch- 
ed together on no admissible principles of taste. If 
these be German versions, Meyerbeer has good 
reason to wish for a defence against his countrymen ; 
but it is not so:—or his opera could not enjoy in his 
native land an universal popularity shared only by 
Rossini’s * Guillaume Tell,’ inasmuch asthe French 
opera is now the principal store-house of German 
managers.—To write, then, of * Robert’ as music, is 
impossible, for an English critic, unless he throw him- 
self back on his foreign recollections, or on the very 
few nights, when the original Robert and Jsabella 
and Bertram appeared at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
under the auspices of Mr. Monck Mason. Enough 
to say, that nothing can be much worse than the 
Drury Lane performance, as a whole. Herr 'Tich- 
atschek, the hero and new tenor, has a voice it is 
true, of first-rate sweetness, and compass sufficient 
for the highest modern, or lowest ancient part; but 
he knows as little of the singer’s craft as can well be 
imagined : and has never heard of, or never tried for 
even that general light and shade,—not to ask for 
the more delicate shades of colour which all music 
demands,—and French music especially, The second 
tenor, Herr Seyler, as Raimbaud, would have been 


hissed off an English operatic stage for want of 
management of his no-voice.—Of the ladies, as re- 
presentatives of their allotted parts, and executants 
of some of the most passionate or florid music ever 
written, we will not speak at all. It is just to Mey- 
erbeer, and to an English audience capable of dis- 
criminating, that these unpalatable truths should be 
told: the more so,as some of our contemporaries 
seem to have lost themselves in the maze of their 
wholesale German predilections on the occasion. 
Had Mozart's opera * Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail’ 
—*the oldest German opera” (Mr. Hogarth says) 
“which still lives as an acting piece,”—been pro- 
duced, not on a benefit night, as on Wednesday, 
but at an earlier period of the season, and not with 
two of its principal parts given to the inferior singers 
of the company—we cannot fancy a revival which 
would have been more welcome. The music is so 
fresh, so buoyant, so full of Mozart’s rarest and most 
delicate melody, and of a gaiety withal, which, in 
no other work Mozart ever reached :—so closely 
characteristic, and so exquisitely instrumented : that 
though a large portion of it was already familiar to 
us, to hear it on the stage was very like “ finding old 
gold.” No German comic opera which we can call to 
mind, contains a bar which can stand beside the 
opening duet, the drinking duet in the second act, 
or the final quartett of the same. It is a pity, how- 
ever, that the temptation of writing for the especially 
high voice of his prima donna seduced Mozart into 
altitudes throughout the part of Costanze, the heroine, 
only one degree more approachable than those 
of The Queen of Night in ‘ Die Zauberflite.” On 
Wednesday it was abandoned to poor Madame 
Michalesi, and, not to the credit of an audience of 
Englishmen, hissed throughout. The management, 
not the cantatrice, was to blame: and justice as well 
as humanity demanded, that the public should visit 
with wrath, the promise-breakers of the play-bills, 
and not the unhappy artist, who has enough already 
to bear, in age, and loss of voice. Herr Steiner, the 
hero, who assists in the escape of the slave from Se- 
lim Bashaw, was one degree better :—Madame Schu- 
mann piquant and bustling as Blonda the confidante, 
and by bustle and piquancy she so manages that her 
public should forget her very limited capabilities as 
a singer. But Herr Staudigl as Osmin—the Bashaw’s 
steward !__that was one of the finest pieces of comic 
impersonation we have ever seen: worthy, without 
if or but, to rank with Lablache’s Don Geronimo, as 
regards raciness of acting, and fineness of nuance ;— 
tyrannical, unwieldy and irritable, it was impossible 
to conceive how he could have ever been the Saras- 
tro of the Egyptian temple, or the Bertram of the 
Norman “ mystery.” We must add, that as a musi- 
cal performance, the presentment ranked yet higher. 
The part is one of great difficulty, though of great 
effect :—Herr Staudigl is as smooth and delicate in 
his upper notes, as any tenor singer: with a ponder- 
osity and clearness combined in the depths of his 
register, which, in our experience, are totally unpre- 
cedented. We have not made half enough of this 
admirable artist, in London: his real value is but 
becoming known, and must be better recognized 
another season. 





MISCELLANEA 

New Plane-surface Printing Machine.—The noticing 
of mechanical improvements does not come strictly 
within the province of the Atheneum,—but as an 
invention connected with the art by which it is pro- 
duced may be considered to have a special claim on 
our attention, we have not hesitated to make a per- 
sonal inspection of the one we are about to notice. 
This machine is the invention of Count Rosen, and 
is adapted for all kinds of book-work, and may be 
worked either by hand or steam-power. The one we 
haye seen in operation has been erected at Messrs. 
Clowes’s office. It is capable of doing the work of 
two common presses, requiring a superintendent, and 
two boys to lay on and take off the sheets, and lower 
and raise the tympan. The simplicity of its construc- 
tion cannot fail to reeommend this machine to the 
favour of the trade, as it may be managed by a com- 
mon pressman—the making ready not differing much 
from his usual method. The inking apparatus is very 
cleverly arranged, the distributing rollers having three 





type is placed, though remaining stationary when jn 
work, has the elasticity of the wooden press ; and the 
use of tympans enables the workman to dispense with 
blankets, so as to produce the finest impressions from 
wood-engravings. When in action it makes very little 
noise, and may be stopped at any moment required, 
The space occupied by the machine, exclusive of the 
turning-wheel, is not greater than a press of the same 
capacity (double crown) requires, but the cost is nearly 
fourfold. Of course this machine is chiefly available 
where a large number of impressions are required, or 
greater dispatch than ordinary ; as, for small num. 
bers, too much time would be occupied in making 
ready, to render it equally economical. 

Climate of Norway.—The following is a translated 

extract from a letter of the German traveller, Rus. 

segger, who, since his return from Egypt, has visited 

Norway, and is, we believe, about to publish a work 

on the geological and natural phenomena of that in. 

teresting country:—“ The coast of Norway, as 

regards climate and atmospherical phenomena, is 

undoubtedly one of the most striking regions in the 

world. We were at this moment precisely in the 

same degree of latitude as the northernmost part of 
Iceland, and still corn grows here. Nay, more, this 

is the case as far as 70° latitude. At Alten, which 

lies higher than the most northern colonies of Green- 

land, one sees corn cultivated, and thick woods of 
larch. How is it with the other parts of the earth 

lying in these latitudes? with Asia and America? 

They are congealed with eternal frost and snow, and un- 

inhabitable by the human race. In Norway, in the 

71st degree of lat., stands a town of 600 inhabitants, 

Hammerfest, being the most northerly town on the face 

of the globe. Again, in the 70th degree lie the ex- 

tensive copper works of Kaaftiord, which, excepting 
the coal mines of Spitzbergen, are the northernmost 
underground works in existence. Even at the North 

Cape human beings are found residing. Whilst 
Russia, in the winter, possesses not a single haven 
that is not blocked up, while the Baltic and Cattegat 
are frozen over, and Iceland completely girt in with 
ice, in not a single port of Norway, on the con. 
trary, is ice to be seen; at Roeraas, in the winter, 
the quicksilver often freezes, whilst in the Alps it 
is often at —24°R., in the African deserts, as I have 
myself experienced, it stands frequently in the 
morning at zero, here in Norway, at Tromsie, be- 
tween latitudes 69° and 70°, the thermometer rarely 
falls during the winter lower than 12° R.; and even 
within the Arctic circle the temperature is seldom 
lower than +2° or +1° R.” Having stated these 
singular facts, our traveller essays to explain the 
cause of the Scandinavian coast being thus appa- 
rently exempted from the general law of nature, 
“that warmth decreases in proportion as we ap 
proach the poles.” “Is it,” he says, “from the 
fact of the coast being sheltered from the winds?— 
this is certainly not the case, as not unfrequently it 
lies open to nearly all the winds from the northern 
hemisphere—or is it to be attributed to a warm cur 
rent of air flowing from the equator to the pole, as 
some have supposed? No; all observations that 
have hitherto been made are against such a supposi- 
tion. A continual elevation-process in the earth, 
such as can be proved to exist in Sweden, is also un- 
questionably at work along the coasts of Norway. 
A marine alluvial stratum is perceptible along the 
coast from Finland to the North Cape, and extra- 
ordinary old water-marks are visible 500 feet above 
the present sea level, both at Drontheim and else 
where. It is obvious, therefore, that these points 
must formerly have been covered by the sea. An ele- 
vation-process, I say, of this nature, together with 
the necessarily concomitant developement of sub- 
terranean heat, is nearly the only solution of this 
important phenomenon.” 

Depths at which fixed Animals exist in the Sea— 
According to Broderip, the terebratule are the 
shells which exist at the greatest depths ; they have 
been found adhering to rocks at a depth of 90 
fathoms or 165 metres, according to Ehrenberg, 
Darwin, &c.; the fixed polypi do not descend far. 
Milne Edwards has obtained coral near Bonne, a 
Algiers, at a depth of 162 metres. The coral fishers 
consider that none exists below 244 metres. 
fished a madrepore at Greenland from a depth of £20 
metres, but it was a free madrepore. 
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blished, 8vo. price 2s. 6d. bound in cloth and gold, 
portickt PASTIMES ; or, ‘Original ‘Enter 


taining Tales in Verse, 
___ Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper, Paternoster-row. _ 


POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY.—No. XVII. of 

is Series, containing The Constitation of the PAPAL 

STATES, Pi published, price Sixpence.—No. X 
an the ath s Inn-fields, 20th July, 1841. 


VIII. will appear 





This day is —_e in 3 vols. post 8vo. price ll. lls. 6d. 
USIC and MANNERS in FRANCE and 
GERMANY: a Series of Travelling Sketches of Art and 
t 
Societ¥;, | H. F. CHORLEY, Esq. Author of ‘Conti,’ &e. 
London :; Longman, Orme & Co. 


Just published, post 8vo. cloth, price 7. 

HE CYCLOPEDIA of 3,000 PRACTICAL 
RECEIPTS in all the USEFUL and DOMESTIC ARTS, 
a complete Book of Keference for the Manufacturer, 

lesman, and Aman teur. 

RACTICAL CHEMIST. 
London : hy Churchill, Prince8-street, Soho. 


TJAND-BOOK for INDIA and EGYPT; com- 
prising a Narrative of a Journey fi from ' Celeutta to Eng- 
land by an opuey New Route, with a Map, 
ta 1 . spas 8vo. pace 12s. cloth, is a, ‘published. 
. H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 
Immediately, i in s vols. post 8vo 
HE SECRET FOE; a Historical Novel. 
By Miss EL LENS PICKERING, 
Author of * Nan Darrell,’ * The Quiet Husband,’ &c. 
“No Novelist of the present "day is more eminently entitled to 
rank with Miss Edgeworth and Miss Austin.’ 
— W. Boone, 29, New Bond-street ; Oliver & Boyd, Edin- 
rgh. 





bein, 

















t ready, price 
VILS and REMEDIES a the PRESENT 
SYSTEM of ELECTIONS—Remarks on the Qualifica- 
tions and Duties of Representatives and Constituents; and an 
4 on the proposed Measures of Financial and Commercial 
iy JAMES S. BUCKINGHAM, Esq. late M.P. for Shoficlé. 
Fisher, Son & Co, 38, wre London 
he 9th edition, just published, 
A PRACTICAL VIEV of “CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION in its Early Stages ; to which is added, 
A Letter to a Son, soon after the close of his Educ ~ Eg on the 
subj ect of not Conforming to the World. ay THOMAS BABING- 
Esq. Fi cap. cloth boards, price 
London: J. Hatchard & Som is7, Piccadilly. 
Just published, with Illustrations, 
NARRATIVE of the EARLY DAYS and 
REMeMSE. ing of OCEOLA NIKKANOCHEE, 
PRINCE of ECONCHATTI, a Young Seminole Indian, Son of 





Tha 
Econchatti-Mico, Kine of the Red Ilills in blorida, With a 
Brief History of ‘his } ation, and his renowned Uncle Oceola 
and his Parents. And amusing Tules illustrative of Indian Life 
in Florida. Written by his Guardian. 1 vol. 8vo. price 75. 6d. 
cloth boards. 
London: J. Hatchard & Son, 187, rieeals: 


Just published, in 18mo. pric 

RENCH and ENGLISH PHRASEOLOGY ; 
being a Collection of the most remarkable idioms and 
forms of speech in the French Language, taken from Le Sage’s 
History of Gil Blas, with the correspondions F phrases in English. 
Author of ‘A Treatise on the Affinities of the German and 
Besos Languages,’ and Professor in the Koyal College of 

e ary he 
Jefis, Foreign Bookseller and Publisher, 
Arcade, Rondon. 





Burlington 





his day is published, price 1s. 

aE MIRACULOUS ESCAPE of DON FER. 
NDEZ DE ALCANTARA from the PRISONS of the 
INQU si TION and his subsequent Conversion to the mrs h 
fone and. ptranslated from, .o demy. a4 DR. ee lt 

ember of the Madri cadem te 
Observations on the Oxford Tract Theo ad —— 
A Henry Slatter, High-street ; —- u Bell, Fleet-street, 


Where also may be had, price 6d. 
What is Oxford Doing? or, Hints to College 
Pastors and Tutors, By a Resident Member of the U niversity. 


NEW WORKS ON STEAM, 
This day, peice | os, illustrated with 213 Engravings on Wood, 
15 folding Plates on Steel, ” 
TREATISE on the STEAM. ENGINE. 
By JOHN SCOTT RUSSELL. M.A. F.R.S.E. 
Vice- Fosgitent of the Society of Arts of ‘Sone. 
Nearly ready, by the same Author, 
A Treatise on the Nature, Properties, and Appli- 
cations of Steam, and on Steam Naviga tio 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 
Whittaker & Co.,and Hamilton, Adams & Co. London. 


ORD BROUGHAM'S SPEECHES, &c.; in 
i4 4 vols. 8vo. originally published at 2/. 8s.; now 14. 8s 

A work which ought to he possessed by every 4d. 
man in the British Empire who can afford to add any books at 
allto his literary stores. The smaller the collection the more 
valuable will be such an addition toit, for it discusses almost all 
the Political, legal, and econemical questions the nearest to 
men's business and bosoms’ that have arisen an been mooted 
Within the last forty years. "= Edinburgh Kevie 


Villiam Tait, 3 4 oN 
a alone a dinburgh ; Simpkin larshali & Co. London; 











ow ready. in 2 vols, small 8vo. with Portrait, 
Iss LANDON’S LIFE and LITERARY 
. REMAINS; comprising above One Hundred Pieces in 
Verse and Prose, hitherto unpublished. 
Edited by LAMAN BLANCHARD, Esq. 

“Mr. Blanchard has here presented us with an cathentte ac- 
count of the extraordinary circumstances attending the lament- 
ffideath o f L. E. L.; and has also given the fullest particulars 

te public han hope’ for of her life and literary career. 

he literary remains contained in these volumes are at the 
vey least as full of merit and value as any of those publications 
h took place during Miss Landon’s lifetime; moreover. 
x ta of her latest and most careful compositions. Ali 
ese pieces, indeed, of every poetical character and style. 
e y of the high ‘place of their wees among the poets of 
count Col *—Navaland Military Gaze 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great ‘Marlborough-street, 





at blished, 8: 
EPLY to‘ REMARKS on Mr. MITCHELL'S 
Edition of the COMEDIES of ARISTOPHANES. 
GEO. JOHN. KENNEDY, MA Fellow of St. John’s Collese, 
Cam T. T. MITC M., late Fellow of Sidney 
Sussex Colioges€ Cambri 
“* George John rode on bis eas . armed after the manner 
of the His, with, r) two-edged swo on bis left, and a one-edged 
one on bis ide.""— Weber and fog’ 's Northern Illustrations. 
Ea n Wessey: Oxford, J . H. Parker; Cambridge, 
Deightons. 


= NAPIER SUN, containing an excellent 
DALLION LIKENESS of COM MOOURS SIR_ CHAS. 
NAPIEIC with authentic of his ose! $54 chival- 
rous Career, will be published on TUESDA NEXT, June 29. 
RAILWAY SUN, pn a all the Sta- 
Hove and an Account of each Railway, will be published on 
UESDAY, the 6th of Jul 
ers received by all 
Strand. 





Newsmen, and at the Sun Office, 112, 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
H E me R U 8 T E 
NOVEL 
By the Anther of the met of * The Provost of Bruges.’ 
“* We have experienced much pleasure in the perusal of these 
pages. The tale is of high praerent. ae the characters are por- 
trayed witha master’ 's pene = ary Gazette. 

“We recommend * The ‘l'rustee’ stron ly. . There is a fresh- 
ofm and eenaiiy in in it, which distinguishes it from the crowd 
of novels. 

“ This clever and interesting novel cannot fail to be universally 
popular now, and to rank among she standard productions of its 
class hereafter.""~ Naval and Military Gaze 

enry Colburn, Publisher, 13, “Great ecthanenetatuest. 


E; 





t ready, in 1 vol. with numerous I)lustrations, 
rR GRAN VILLE’S MIDLAND and SOUTH- 
ERN SPAS of ENGLAND, , comprising, among others, 
Buxton, Matlock, Malvern, L Clifton, 
Bath, Torquay, Dawlish, Exmou th, Tei en Fane, 
Brighton, astings, St. — Tunbri ige Wells, 





JAMES HATFIELD and THE BEAUTY OF BUT- 
TEEMERE ; : 3 Story of Real Life. 3 vols. with Illustrations 
by R, Cruikshank. 


THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON’S ‘IDLER 
IN FRANCE.” 2 vols. 8vo. 
Iv. 


THE HON. MRS, DAMER’S DIARY OF HER 
TOUR IN GREECE, TURKEY, EGYPT, AND THE HOLY 
LAND. 2 vols. small 8vo. with numerous illustrations. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough- street. 


THE W WORKS of SAMUEL TAYLOR 


Baiten HENRY NELSON COLERIDGE, Esq. 
I, Poetical and Dramatic Works, 3 vols. feap. 


8vo. 158, 
II. Aids to Reflection, feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
III. The Friend, a Series of Essays, 3 vols. feap. 
8vo. 15s. 
IV. On the Constitution of Church and State, and 
Lay Sermons, feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
V. Literary Remains, in 4 vols. demy 8vo. 2/. 5s. 
VI. Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit, feap. 8vo. 
VIL. 





4s. 6d. 
Memeize of 8. T. Coleridge, by James Gillman, 
ina, V 1. demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. (to be completed in 2 vols.) 
Wi Seon beens Publisher, Chancery-lane. 





Lately y published, in 8vo. (separated from the Charts), price 9s. 
$s, containing an ~s Map (dedicated, by special 
Ay to His late ATO a 
VESTIGA ION of the CURRENTS 
of the ATLANTIC OCEAN, and of those which prevail 
bets ween the Indian Osean and the Atlantic. By the late Major 
JAMES RENNELL, F.R.S. London and Edinburgh, one of the 
Eight Members of the loyal Institute of France, and formerly 
Surveyor General of 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’ : Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
om may be had, 
A Series of Curent Charts, by the late Major 
Repoell; in Illustration of the above Work. Price 2/. 12s. 6d. 
* The Volume gad the Charts are now sold separately. 
by the same Author. 
graphical Sy stem of Herodotus Ex- 
New edition. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps 


. The Geo 


amined and Explebne 
“> Portrait, Ll. 8s, 

. A Treatise on the Comparative Geography of 
W tF. Asia. In 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 4s., or with Atlas, 2/. lis. 


New Editions f ae. BLAINE’S Popular Ww orks on the 
DISEASES of the HORSE and the D( 
This UTLIN is published, | thick vol. 8vo. price Met 1. cloth, 
ES of the VETERINARY ART; 
a Treatise on the Aotomy, 
» > re atenent of the Perret of the HORSE, and, subordinately, 
of those of NEAT CATTLE and SHEEP. ’ Illustrated by Sur- 
gical and Anatomical Plates 
DELABERE BLAINE. 

The Fifth Edition, y evinet throughout; and considerabl 
proved and enlarg ed by the introduction of man new an 
aosens Subjects, t both in the Foreign and British Practice of the 

t 


London: Longman, Orme & Co. ; Whittaker & Co. ; Duncan 
& Malcolm; Simpkin, Marshall & Co.: Sherwood & Uo. ; Ha- 
milton & Co. et ony) J. Churehill; and H. Renshaw. 

ame Author, 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 
ANINE PATHOLOGY ; or a Description of 
the Diseases of DOGS: with their Causes, S mptoms, and 
‘Treatment; and a copious detail of the Rabid Ma’ ady; with 
Practical Directions on the Breeding, Rearing, and salutary 
Treatment of these Animals. 4th edition, improved. 

Londor: Longman, Orme & Co. ; ; Whittaker & Co. ; Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.; Sherwood & Co. ; Duncan & Malcolm; ; Houle 
ston & Stoneman; and H. Renshaw. 


PATENT CARPET 
DANKS, PATENTER on ren FaArevE 3RSELY -COLOURED 


DANKS & SON respectfully invite the No- 
e bility, Genter. ond Public, toinspect this Novel and Ele- 
gant Carpet, co e beauty and effect of the best Brussels 
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T° ECONOMISTS,—Extreme Lowness of Price. 
— Warranted dugebiiity ¢ of Materials.—Unparalleled ex- 

tent of assortment, a wieered taste in gon ns, will be 

found by FA} MILIES. sheat | to FURNISH, at t MMENSE 

', CABINET, and UPHOLS TERY WAREHOUSES of 

HOTSON & Co. -» from whence Establishments, of every 

a can be elegantly and om pany my 4 furnished with an ex- 
Fislborn perfectly unequalled. — Nos. 293, 294, and 295, High 
olborn. 


UPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES and Splen- 
did Gilt PICTURE FRAMES.—CHARLES M'‘LEAN, 78, 
Fleet-street, en te the Dispatch newspaper office, respect- 
sally informs the trade, artists. holste serers. and the public, 
h can be supplied with LOOKI LASSES and PIC. 
T ORE ¥ RAMES, of the very best manufacture, at prices never 
hitherto attempted.— May be had gra s, and sent free of post to 
any part of the kingdom, LARGE Ske rs OF DRAWINGS, re- 
presenting the exact patterns and prices of 100 different sized pic- 
ture frames and 120 looking glasses, elegantly ornamented with 
designs made expressly for thismanufactory, The trade supplied 
with frames in the compo. Fancy wood frames and mouldings, 
and room borderings. Old frames repaired and regilt. Glasses 
resilvered. 30,000 frames kept seasoned for immediate delivery. 
—All goods not ‘approved of in three months taken back, and money 
returned. 


> 
"‘DATENT SPELTER PAINT.—This Paint is 
adapted for all purposes which other paint is now used 
for, and may be confidently recommended to the notice of the 
public. When applied to iron its effect may be compared to that 
of the ‘galvanization of the metal it resists the influence of the 
weather, of soft and sea water, and of the fumes in chemical 
works. When applied to wood, it gets so hard that the most 
intense heat of the sun makes no impression upon it, and will 
not make it blister and peel off. Applied to damp walls, or in 
positions which are much exposed, it affords a powerful protec- 
tion against moisture and saltpetre. When it is used upon softer 
substances, such as paper, pasteboard, linen, plaster of Ay as it 
produces equally satisfactory results. Apply to Jas. Le Cren, 
Agent, 26, Moorgate-street ; or, by letter, to H. P. hice 
patentee and ae roaetactnrers la, Mark-lane. 








THE GROWTH OF HAIR, 
OWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL, a Vegetable 
Production.—The only article that produces pod. restores 
HAIR; alee WHISKERS. MUSTACHIOS, and EYE-BROWS ; 
prev ents Hair from falling off or turning srey tothe Mate peri 
of life; changes grey hair to its original coLou a—frees it from 
scurf, and makes it be autifully SOFT, C URLY. and GLOSSY, 
In dressing HAL R, it keeps it firm in the curl, uninjured by demp 
weather, crowded rooms, the dance, or in the exercise of ridin 
tree it is lavaigabte, as it lays a foundation for a BE UTI 
HEAD OF HA 
gg bnew J for “ OWL AND’S MACASSAR OIL,” and ob- 
serve their NAME and ADDRESS, in red, on the new envelope ; 


thus. 
z ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, 
munter-signed ALEX. ROWLAND. 
The words “ ROWLAND’ 'S MACASSAR OIL” are written on 
the back of the Label nearly 1,500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 
The lowest price is 3s. 6d.; the Cas is 7s.; 10s. 6d, and 21s, 
er bot 
Impostors call their trash the ‘GENUINE,’ and omit the * &’ in 
the signature, offering it for sale under the lure of being cheap. 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL is sold by the Proprietors as 
above, and by respectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders. 


FOR SOFTENING = MiPLEXION, IMPROVING THE 
XODFREY’S” ‘EXTR ACT of ELDER 
FLOWERS, stands unrivalled for its efficacy ; it com- 
pletely eradicates Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Redness, and all Cu- 
taneous Imperfections; renders the most sallow Com nopee 
delicately clear, and imparts to the Skin a pleasing and healthy 
appearance. In the process of shaving it is lavalesbie. as it 
pas the irritation and smarting pain, and renders the skin 
smooth and firm. It protects the skin from the effects of the 
cold winds and damp atmosphere, and will be found beyond all 
praise, to use as a family Lotion on all occasions.—Sold in mettle, 
price 2s. 9d., with directions for using it, by A. Willoughby & Co, 
(late B. *Godfre y Windus), 61, Bishopsgate-street Without ; and 
all respectable Medicine Venders and Perfumers. 


r AnD a i Irae TH 
ENNY POSTAGE ADVANTAGEOUS TO 
CHILDREN CUTTING THEIR TEETH,.—STEEDMAN'S 
SOOTHING POWDERS.—The good eflects of these Powders in 
reserving a healthy state of the constitution during teething, 
ave now had twenty years’ experience, (the Proprietor first 
gave them to his own children with great benefit, ) during which 
time thousands of children have been relieved annually from 
all those distressing symptoms which children suffer while cut- 
ting teeth, viz. fev erish heats, fits, convulsions, sickness of 
stomach, and debility, accompanied with relaxation of the 
bowels, and inflammation of the gums.—Prepared, and sold in 
packets, at ls. 14d. byJ. Steedman, Chemist, Walworth, Surrey ; 
and sold by all Chemists and Medicine Venders in the United 
Kingdom. Any lady wishing to try them, by inclosing a shillin 
in a letter to the propeister, will receive a packet by return o 
post, free of expen 


UTLER’s TAS TELESS SEIDLITZ POW- 
DER.—All the solid ingredients of the Seidlitz Spring 
which are usually offered to the public in two separate portions, 
are here, by . —_——— which prevents any spontaneous action 
upon each oth lin one d powder,—the effer- 
vescing colution "of which in water is nearly fasteless. Being in- 
closed in a bottle, it will, when kept securely corked, remain 
uninjured 7 humidity during the ongest sea voyage or land 
journey. e solution, besides being more palateable, is made 
in much less time, and with infinitely less trouble than that at pros 
duced with the two powders prepared in the usual way.— 
in 2s. 6d. bottles, (which are inclosed in a case, and ecosmpanio’ 
by a measure and spoon,) by the preparer, Thomas Butler, 
Chemist, 4, Cheapside—and J. Sanger, 150, Oxford-street—Lon- 
don: may be obtained also of Davenport & Stedman, 20, Water- 
loo-place, Edinburgh ; or, Ae Fe ada, through any Druggist or 
Medical Establishment.—*s* No. Cheapside, corner of St. 
Paul's. If procured elsewhere, be ‘cae to order ** Butler's” 
ro Seidlitz Powder, and to observe the address. 


n 

‘THE APERITIVE FOUNTAIN will procure 

t any moment a passage of the bowels merely with a 

little water, which ought to induce persons to abandon the in- 
jurious habit of taking purgatives for the removal of costiveness, 
This elegant little apparatus, (invented by Dr. Scott in lieu of 
lavement machines,) admits no air; requires no preliminary ad- 
justing; may be ¢ arried re ady filled to any place | in the —— 
its application calls for no art or tact; and the most nerv 
invalid or timid lady may use it easily. SOUND MAGNIFIERS 
have, also, been constructed (by the above professional gentle- 
man) sufficiently diversified to suit every kind and degree of 
deafness, and to allow each individual to choose the magnifyir 
power by which he may peer public speakers ; and, by means o! 
sma!l magniliers concealed from observation, to be restored to 
the pleasure of social conversation. The kind suitable to any 
person can be selected for them, if they will forward pee 
(including an order for pa ment) to ago Le ane Hee 
managers of Dr. Scott's Reposito 363, St hree doors 
from Exeter Hall.—Also a small. TY DRAULIC’ MACHINE, 
which a lady may carry in the hand for her amusement in 
watering plants and flowers. 
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HENRY G. BOHN’S NEW 


LIST OF REMAINDERS, 


All bound in cloth and gilt, or in half morocco. 
Tue TRADE are respectfully informed that the following recent acquisitions may be had in any number, on the usual terms. A 
detailed Remainder Catalogue, containing nearly 500 Articles, will be supplied gratis, in any number, with blank 


for name, on application to YORK 


STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





Just published, 

Henry G. Bohn’s Guinea Catalogue of Books, in 
one remarkably thick volume 8vo., extending to 2,100 pages, half-bound red morocco, 
with flexible back. It comprehends above THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND volumes, in 
every department of Literature and the Fine Arts, and in most Languages, and is 
the largest assortment ever offered for sale by a Bookseller. Moderate prices are 
affixed to all the fine and curious books, and reduced prices to most of the modern 

ublications ; and upwards of five thousand bibliographical notices are interspersed. 

here are few books of importance, old or new, English or Foreign, but what may be 
procured from the Advertiser, whose stock is daily increasing. 

The price of the Catalogue will be allowed to gentlemen making purchases to the 
extent of 20/., or it will be refunded on return of the Catalogue within six months. 

Puscic Lisraries and Litgrary Institutions in all parts of the world may obtain 
the Catalogue GRATIS, on applying for it by post, with instructions how to send it. 

As there are several firms similar in name, please to observe the address, and to 
prevent mistakes, order 


Henry G. Bohn’s Guinea Catalogue, 4 and 5, York-street, Covent-garden. 


Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, a new Translation, 


with copious Notes by LANE. 3 vols. imp. 8vo. illustrated with One Thousand En- 
gravings on Wood. Published at 4/. 4s., reduced to 2/. 12s. 6d. 


Asmodeus; or, the Devil on Two Sticks, by Le Sage. 
A new and improved Translation by JOSEPH THOMAS: illustrated with 200 clever 
Woodcuts by Tony Johannot. Imp. 8vo. Reduced to 10s. 6d. extra gilt cloth. 

Atlasses: Wilkinson’s General Atlas, imperial 4to. 46 
Maps, coloured. Published at 1/. 16s., reduced to lv. 5s. half-bound. 


Wilkinson’s Classical and Scriptural Atlas, 


with Historical and Chronological Tables. Imp. 4to. 53 Maps, coloured. Published at 
2l. 4s., reduced to ll. 11s. 6d. half-bound calf. 


Bio phie Universelle: the articles contributed by upwards of 
Three Hundred of the most distinguished French Writers, (e. g. Sismondi, Barante, 
Cuvier, Guizot, Malte-Brun, Ginguené, De Sacy, Biot, Humboldt, &c.) 52 vols. 8vo. 
sewed. Published at 241, reduced to 122. 12s. 

FINE PaPER, 52 vols. royal 8vo. Pub.at 37. 16s., reduced to 16/. 16s. 
VELLUM PAPER, 52 vols. roy. 8vo. Pub. at 527. 10s., reduced to 211, 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, with Life by Southey. 
Post 8vo. with Martin's beautiful Plates. Pub. at 12s., reduced to 8s. 

Burke’s (Edmund) Works, with a Critical Introduction by 
ROGERS. 2 vols. imp. 8vo. Published as 27. 2s., reduced to 1/. 10s. cloth lettered. 


History of the Commoners of Great Britain 
and IRELAND. 4 vols. medium 8vo. with the latest additions. Published at 34. 12s., 
reduced to 2/. 16s. 


Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible; with the Biblical 
Fragments. By the late CHARLES TAYLOR. 6th greatly-enlarged Edition, 5 vols. 
4to. with 202 Copperplate Engravings. Pub. at 10/. 10s., reduced to 6. 6s. in cloth. 


Coesvelt’s Gallery of Pictures. Royal 4to. with 90 Plates, 


beautifully engraved in Outline, India proofs. Pub. at 4/.4s., reduced to 2/.12s.6d. mor. 


Crawfurd’s Indian Archipelago. 3 vols. 8vo. Maps and Plates. 
Published at 2/. 12s. 6d., reduced to 1. lls. Gd. cloth lettered. 


Crofton Croker’s Memoirs of Holt, the Irish Rebel. 


2 vols. 8vo. Published at 1/. 8s., reduced to l4s. 


Daniell’s Oriental Scenery and Antiquities. 6 vols. 
elephant folio, 150 Plates, finely coloured and mounted. Published at 2101, reduced 
to 52/. 10s. richly half-bound morocco, full gilt back and edges, in 3 vols. 


Edgeworth’s (Miss) Works. 15 vols. feap. 8vo. Pub. at 4/. 10s., 


reduced to 2/. 12s. 6d. cloth, Contents lettered. 


Golownin’s Japan; including his Captivity and Recol- 
lections. 3 vols.¥vo. Published at ll. 11s. Gd., reduced to 14s. 

Greville’s Crypto. ic Flora, comprising the principal Species 
found in Great Britain, inclusive of all the New Series recently discovered in Scotland. 


6 vols. royal 8vo. 360 beautifully-coloured Plates. Published at 16. 16s., reduced to 
81. 8s. half-bound morocco, uncut. 


Guizot’s History of the English Revolution 


from the Time of CharlesI. 2 vols. 8vo. Published at 1/. 4s., reduced to l4s. 


Hall’s (the Rev‘. Robert) Works, with Life, by 
DR. GREGORY; and an ESSAY by FOSTER. 6 vols. 8vo. fine Portrait. Published 
at 3U. 16s., reduced to 2/. 2s. cloth lettered. 


Hanmer’s (Sir Thomas) Life and Correspondence. 
Edited by SIR HENRY BUNBURY, Bart. 8vo. Published at l4s., reduced to 7s. 


Hope’s Costumes of the Ancients. New Edition, 


considerably enlarged, 2 vols. royal 8vo. with 321 fine Plates. Formerly published at 
4l. 4s., reduced to 2/. 12s. Gd. cl. lettered. 


Howard’s Colour as a Means of Art. 
coloured Plates. Published at 10s. Gd., reduced to 8s. 


Jackson’s History of Wood Engraving, with upwards 


of 300 Illustrations, large 8vo. gilt top, 2/7. 12s. 6d. 


Lawrence’s (Sir Thomas) Life and Correspondence. 
2 vols. 8vo. two fine Portraits. Published at 1. 12s., reduced to 16s. cloth lettered. 


Post 8vo. with 18 


Lewis’s (Monk) Life, Correspondence, & Unpublished 


Works. 8vo. Portrait. Published at 1/. 8s., reduced to 12s. cloth lettered. 


Lindley’s Ladies’ Botany, new Edition, complete in 1 yo, 


12mo. numerous Woodcuts. Pub. at 12s., reduced to 7s. 


The Same, coloured Plates. Pub. at Ll. 1s., reduced to 12s. 


—— British Fruits. 3 vols. royal. 8vo. with 152 beautifully. 
coloured Plates, drawn by MRS. WITHERS. Pub. at 10. 10s., reduced to 5. ig, 
half-green morocco extra, gilt edges. 

Matthews’s Diary of an Invalid. Feap. 8vo. Published 


at 7s. 6d., reduced to 5s. 


M‘Culloch’s Statistical Account of the British 


Empire. 2nd Edition, enlarged, 2 thick vols. 8ve. Pub. at 20. 2s., reduced to ll. 8, 


242 4 er . . . . 
Martin’s British Colonies, containing their Statistics, History, &c, 
to the Present Time. Complete in one stout vol. royal 8vo. Published at 2. 2¢., 
reduced to 1. 1s. cloth lettered. 

Alike indispensable to the Statesman, the Merchant, and the Traveller, and a necessary 
book of reference in every good library. 
es ca e442 
—-— History, Antiquities, Topography, and 
Statistics of EASTERN INDIA. 3 stout vols. 8vo. many Cuts. Published at 3/. 125, 
reduced to 2/. 2s. cloth lettered. 
Replete with the most valuable information. 


Memoirs of Sarah Duchess of Marlborough, and the 


Court of Queen Anne, by THOMSON. 2 vols. 8vo. Pub. at 1/. 8s., reduced to 10s. 6d. 


Millingen’s Ancient Unedited Monuments of Grecian 


Art, comprising painted Greek Vases, Statues, Busts, Bas Reliefs, &c. Imp. 4to, 
with 62 beautiful Engravings, of which many are coloured. Pub. at 9/. 9s., reduced to 
4l. 14s. Gd. half-bound morocco. 


More’s (Hannah) Works, only complete Edition, 


11 vols. post 8vo. Portrait. Pub. at 5/., reduced to 3. 13s. 6d. cloth, Contents lettered. 
Lire, by THomrson. Post 8vo. Plates. Pub. at 12s., reduced to 7s, 
Moyen Age Pittoresque: a new and finely-printed Work on the 


Architecture and Ornaments of the Middle Ages. 2 vols. folio, with 180 fine Plates; 
Proofs on India paper, published at 15s. 15s., reduced to 10J. 10s. 


Musical Library 3 a Selection of the best Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
both English and Foreign, edited by W. AYRTON, Esq. 8 vols. folio, sewed. Pub- 
lished at 42. 4s., reduced to 1/. 11s. 6d. 


Pictorial Edition of the Bible, illustrated with upwards of 1,000 
Woodcuts of Historical Events, Landscapes, Natural History, Costume, and Antiqui- 
ties, with Original Notes. 4 vols. royald4to. Published at 4/. 14s. 6d., reduced to 3. 3s. 
cloth, richly-gilt sides, Contents lettered. 

Pictorial Edition of the Common Prayer, ilustrated with 
upwards of 700 Woodcuts; with Notes, and a History of the Liturgy, by the REV. H. 
STEBBING. Imp. 8vo. Published at 1Z. 11s. 6d., reduced to 18s. cloth gilt. 

Robertson’s P and Francia’s Reign of 


Ys 
Terror. 3 vols. post 8vo. Published at ll. 11s. 6d., reduced to 12s. 


Robinson’s History of To 2 vols, 8vo. 41 Plates and 
Maps, Second Edition, (1840). Pub. at 2/. 2s., reduced to 18s. 


Selby’s Magnificent Work on British Birds, 
containing an exact and faithful representation, in their full natural size, of all the 
known Species found in Great Britain» 2 vols. elephant folio, 228 Plates ee 
388 Figures), beautifully coloured. Pub. at 101/., reduced to 31/. 10s. elegantly 
bound morocco, gilt edges. 

Shaw and Bridgen’s Furniture, with Candelabra and 
Interior Decorations. yal 4to. Pub. at 3i. 3s., reduced to 12. 11s. 6d. 

The Same, large paper, imp. 4to., the Plates beautifully coloured. 
Pub. at 6/. 6s., reduced to 3/. 3s. half-bound morocco, uncut. 


Southey’s Sir Thomas More, or Colloquies on the Progress and 
Prospects of Society. 2 vols. 8vo. Plates. Pub. at 1/. 10s., reduced to 15s. 

Sparks’s Life of W: m, with his Diaries, Speeches, and 
Miscellaneous Papers. 2 vols.8vo. Portraits. Pub. at 1. 8s., reduced to l4s. 

Swainson’s Ornithological Drawings, being Figures of the 
rarer and most interesting Birds of Brazil: complete in 7 Parts. Royal 8vo. 78 beau- 
tifully-coloured Plates. Pub. at 3. 13s. 6d., reduced to 2/. 5s. half-bd. mor. 1 vol. 


Swainson’s Zoological Illustrations, or Original Figures and 


Descriptions of new, rare, or interesting Animals. 6 vols. royal 8vo. containing 318 
finely-coloured Plates. Pub. at 162. 16s., reduced to 9. 9s. half bound mor. 


Swainson’s Exotic Conchology, or Figures and Mescriptions of 
rare, beautiful, or undescribed Shells. Royal 4to. containing 94 beautifully-coloured 
Shells. Pub. at 4/. 12s., reduced to 2/. 12s. 6d. half morocco, gilt edges. 


Vaughan’s Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell. 


Published at 12. 12s., reduced to 14s. ‘ 
Vaticano [llustrato da Erasmo Pistolesi. 8 vols. folio, 
upwards of 850 Plates, in 86 Parts. Pub. at 6vl., reduced to 314. 10s, 


Wilberforce’s Life and Correspondence, edited by His 
SONS. 5 vols. 8vo. Portraits, &c. Pub. at 20. 5s., reduced to 1. 1s. cloth lettered. 


2 vols. 8vo. 
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